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“THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK.” 


In the reign of Louis XIV. of France, the 
indignation and horror of Europe were aroused 
by the statement that a mysterious individual, 
concerning whose history no one knew any- 
thing with certainty, was, by order of the 
king, forced to endure the life-long torture of 
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MAROON LIFE IN BRAZIL.—THE PUNISHMENT OF THE IRON MASK, Rg 


having his features hidden by a mask of iron 


which he was never allowed to remove. This 
indignation was caused by the infliction 
of such a punishment on one man, A cen- 
tury later, in another hemisphere, there were 
hundreds enduring this horrible fate. 
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The engraving on the first page represents 
a Maroon of Brazil undergoing the punish- 
ment of the iron mask. A Maroon is a run- 
away slave, sent to the calabougo, or place 
where the slaves are punished. Here, at the 
time of which we write, a period now happily 
passed by, the first infliction was three or four 
hundred lashes for several successive days, 
under which, not unfrequently, life would be 
exhausted, and the hody would be sent in a 
mat to the burying-ground of the Misericordia. 
If, however, it survived, the wretch, chained 
hand and foot to obstruct escape, would be 
made to carry burdens. It was found that 
they thought of little else than putting an end 
to their existence by poison, if they could get 
it; if not, by eating earth. To prevent this, a 
tin or iron mask was invented, with a small 
slit for the mouth, and two small holes for the 
nostrils; and then the only means of suicide 
was obstinate starvation, or some act of vio- 
lence which could not be forecast by their 
vigilant drivers. These were the Maroons of 
Brazil a few years since; those of Jamaica 
have been brought prominently forward of 
late, and have given an interest in the subject. 
To “ maroon ” is to set a person on an inhos- 
pitable shore and leave him there. A Maroon 
is one so deserted. A runaway slave is called 
a Maroon, because the calabouco was no better 
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than such ashore. Such a state of afixirs of 
course was unendurable to the blacks, and 
they left no opportunity to rid themselves of 
it untried, ,They fled to the woods, | where 
they organized regular communities of their 
own, which gave the government no little 
trouble. Suicide was common, and every 
morning one might see in the harbors of the 
coast towns. fully a dozen bodies of these un- 
fortunates, who preferred death to such a life 
of misery. To-day these abuses do not exist, 
and the government and people of Brazil are 
doing all they can to lighten the evils of slay- 
ery, with a view to a gradual but total aboli- 
tion of the system. In this good work the 
Emperor, Don Pedro IL., has been foremost. 
His whole reign has been marked with a lib- 
erality unusual in South American govern- 
ments. His majesty, it is said, contemplates 
visiting the United States some time during 
the present year. He will receive, we are 
sure, a hearty welcome from our people, who 
have watched with interest his efforts in be- 
half of his own country, and more especially 
in behalf of the slaves. He comes with a view 
to study our country and institutions for him- 
self, and, encouraged by our prosperity, will 
not hesitate to transfer them to Brazil, a0 far 
as this can be done successfully. 
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It is a singular fact that that portion of the 
American continent which was the first dis- 
eovered is at the present day the least known. 
The expeditions of the Norsemen, who first 
saw the frigid regions of the North, have been 
followed by many adventurers as hardy and 
as daring, but still the great region of snow 
and ice remains an almost unknown land to 
the rest of the world. The efforts that have 
been made by scientific men, aided by the 
fovernments of various countries, have estab- 
lished the existence of a water passage from 
Baflin’s Bay to Behring’s Straits; but the re- 
gion beyond has defied every effort to pene- 


trate it and learn its secrets. The interest 


which this subject has always awakened has 


‘been recently excited afresh by the discoveries 


of Captain Hall, who has, within the past year, 
found traces of the unhappy party of Sir John 
Franklin, which he thinks will enable him to 
ascertain the exact fate of the expedition, and 


thus satisfy a curiosity and interest which 
have for so long been felt in the fate of these 
heroic men. Now, while our community is 
so anxiously awaiting further intelligence from 
Captain Hall, we desire to offer to our readers 
a brief description of the Arctic regions them- 
selves, and the efforts made to explore them. 
The Arctic regions lie inside of the Arctic 
Circle, which is an imaginary line drawn 
around the North Pole of the earth, about 
latitude sixty-seven degrees, thirty minutes. 
It is a region of perpetual ice and snow, the 
temperature being rarely above fifty-three 
degrees below zero. Beyond this freezing 
barrier is.an open, iceless sea, known as the 
Arctic Ocean, of which a view was obtained 
by one of Doctor Kane’s men, in his last 
voyage. Access to it is impossible, owing to 
the impracticability of getting a vessel through 
the ice that lies south of it, These extreme 
regions of America were first made known to 
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Grinnell Land, and Doctor Kane, who first. . 


the ice, the, credit is. due., A part of the. 


AN ESQUIMAUX. 


the old world by the Norsemen, and by the 
expeditions to Iceland and Spitzbergen. About 
this time, also, there existed an idea among 
navigators, that by sailing to the northwest 
they would find a shorter passage to the 
Pacific. The first-expedition for this purpose 
was that of the Cabots, who penetrated 
about half way up. Davis’ Straits. They 
were followed by many other expeditions, 
and when the hopé of reaching the Indies 
in this way was abandoned, the search for 
the northwest passage was still continued 
for scientific purposes, The fact of the ex- 
istence of this continuous channel from 
Baffin’s Bay to Behring’s Straits was demon- 


strated by Captain MeClure, who passed W 


through Jehring’s Straits eastward, to a 
point where his ship was frozen up in the 
ice for three years, from, 1850 to 1853, and 
where he was rescued. by Captain Belcher, 
who entered the ice at Baffin’s Bay. 


_, The American and English nayies dispute 3 
the honor of making the most, advanced 


discoveries, but there can be no, doubt that 
to Lieutenant De Hayen, who discovered 


proved the existence. of the open sea beyond 


Arctic regions is inhabited, but the greater. . 
portion je dewpid of either or 
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beings, and the vegetation is 
scant and poor. Even in the 
extreme southern part, where 
the flora is the riehest, the 
hardiest trees, as the pines, 
appear only as shrubs, with 
short, horizontal branches, 
For wood, the inhabitants de- 
pend on the fragments that 
drift in large quantities to their 
shores, and for fuel and light 
they are compelled to use, 
chiefly, the blubber of the 
whale, and oil of the seal, wal- 
rus, and other sea animals 
~which they capture. The 
native inhabitants are a pecu- 
Mar race, generally known as 
Esquimaux,. This name is 
supposed to be a corruption of 
a French expression, meaning 
literally, “those who mew,” 
and is supposed to have been 
given them on account of the 
peculiar noise they make when 
hailing a ship. They have, 
however, no knowledge of this 
name, and call themselves Inw-t, “ the people.” 


They are a small, but well-propagtioned . 


race, generally less than five feet in height, 
with high cheek bones, flat faces, lustreless 
black eyes, round cheeks, small but not flat 
noses, little, round mouths, long, straight, 
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coal-black hair, large heads and limbs, and 
small, soft hands and feet. They pluck out 
the beard, and are inclined to corpulency. 
Their body is of a dark gray color, but the face 
brown or blue, though this color is said to be 
more the result of the dirt and filth in which 
they live than of nature. They are supersti- 
tious, and show but little intelligence. Poly- 
gamy is practised among them, and it was not 
until recently that the missionaries achieved 
any marked success in their efforts to convert 
them. Now, however, the prospect is brighter. 
The first engraving under this head will show 
the features and general characteristics of the 
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cially convenient in.poimt.of arrangement, 
For the beaut¥ of the ‘fair damsel we cannot 
say much, and will leave our readers to form 
their own opinions thereupom, “The costume 
of the female is similar to that of the male, 
with the exception of the hood, which is so 
arranged as to be used for covering the head, 
or for carrying the baby, giving the little one 
a safe and warm conveyance. The Esquimaux 
live ehiefly on fish and game. The fifth en- 
graving represents their mode of catching the 
awk, which is a favorite bird with them. 
They are also noted huners, and pursue the 
walrus, the seal, and other animals, but 
their chief delight and main dependence for 
clothing aswell as food is the white or polar 
bear. Doctor Kane gives the following in- 
teresting description of one of. these bear 
hunts: 

“Our whole expedition has been an al- 
most unbroken and scarcely varied series of 
bear hunts. The dogs are carefully trained 
not to engage in contest with the bear, but 
to retard his flight. While one engrosses 
his attention ahead, a second attacks him 
in the rear; and always alert, and each 
protecting the other, it rarely happens that 
they are seriously injured, or that they fail 
to delay the animal until the hunters come 
up. Let us suppose a bear scented out at 
the base of an iceberg. The dogs are set 
upon the trail, and the hunter courses over 
the ice in silence at their side. As he turns 
f the ahgle of the berg, his game is in view 


» before him. The dogs spring forward, 


AN ESQUIMAUX BOY. 


race. The second illustration represents an 
Esquimaux in fullcostume. The dress consists 
of a hooded capote, of mixed white and blue fox- 
pelts, in the arrangement of which they fre- 


_ quently display considerable skill, and booted 


trowsers of white bear skin, which, at the end 
of the feet, generally terminate with the claws 
of the animal. Added to this, are gloves of a 
soft, warm fur. The third engraving gives still 
another view of the costume. 

The fourth picture is an excellent likeness 
of an Esquimaux beauty. Our lady readers 
will perceive that the style of the coiffure is 
similar te that adopted some years ago by our 
ewn countrywomen, and that it is also espe- 


opening in a wild, wolfish yell, the driver 
shrieking, ‘Naunook! ‘naunook! and all 
straining every nerve in pursuit. The bear 
rises on his haunches, inspects his pursuers, 
and starts off at full speed. The hunter, as 
he runs, leaning over the sledge, seizes the 
traces of a couple of his dogs, and liberates 
their burden. It is the work of a minute; for 
the motion is not checked, and the remaining 
dogs rush on with apparent ease. Now pressed 
more severely, the bear makes for an iceberg, 
ahd stands at bay, while his two foremost pur- 
suers halt at a short distance, and quietly 


await the arrival of the hunter. At this mo-. 


ment, the whole pack are liberated; the hunt- 


_er grasps his lance, and tumbling through 


snow and ice, prepares for the encounter. ° If 
there be two hunters the bear is killed easily; 
for one makes a feint of thrusting the spear at 
the right side, and as the animal turns, with 
his arms towards the threatened attack, the 
left is unprotected, and receives ‘the’ death- 
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AN ESQUIMAUX BEAUTY. 


wound.” The sixth engray- 
ing represents this stage of 
the fight. © 

The seventh illustration 
presents a peculiar kind of 
hut used by the Esquimaux. 
It is capable of containing 
two persons, lying close to- 
gether, but is poorly provided 
against the weather. The 
dwellings of this race are 
generally constructed of 
stone, cemented by turf, as a 
substitute for mortar. The 
house is from six to eight feet 
high, and has a flat roof of 
wood and turf. It has neither 
door nor chimney, and the 
floor is divided into compart- 


ments by skins attached to — 


the posts that support the 


roof. Each famiily’has a sep- 
arate apartment, and each 


apartment a window of dried 
seal skin, which is white and 


transparent. Benches are 
“used as seats during the day, 
and as couches’ during the 


night, the bedding being composed 
of reindeer skins. 


Parts of the Arctic regions 
abound in game. The eighth and 
ninth engravings represent the 
haunts of the eider duck and the 
walrus, which are prominent among 
the dumb creatures of these high 
latitudes. The sea abounds in many 
parts with huge cetaceans, as the 
great rorqual whale, that sometimes 
attains a length of one hundred and 
twenty feet, and the more valuable 
mysticetus, or true whale, together 
with other varieties, which have 
made these seas the resort of Amer- 
ican whalers. The Arctic shark is 
taken for the sake of the oil extract- 
ed from its liver, and this is so val- 
uable that it has recently given rise 
to a considerable trade in North 
Greenland, which has extended al- 
most as far north as Upernavik. 
The oil is extremely pure, resists 
cold, and is preferred to the best 
seal oil. Besides the polar bear, 
the reindeer and Aretie fox are 
caught in great numbers. The 


CATCHING AWK, OR AN ARCTIC BIRD-HUNTER., 
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‘Bsquimaux dog often rclapses into a savage 
state, and roams over the country in packs in 
pursuit of the reindeer, of whose flesh it is 
very fond. 

The whaling ships rarely go far into the ice, 
and when they do, have only ashort season in 
the summer to pursue their traffic. Eventhen 
the heavy fogs and varying winds which fre- 
quently prevail interfere very much with the 
business. At present, there are movements 
on foot which look to the employment of 
steam vessels in the whaling service. Whether 
the plan will prove successful or not, he one 
can as yet say, but should it be found that 
steamers can be used to advantage in these 
high latitudes, we may expect, in the course 
of a few years, to see the stanch old whalers, 
of which New England has always been 80 


THE BEAR AT BAY. 


proud, “ laid up in ordinary,” aad their places 
supplied by a fleet of fast steamers ; which will 
shorten the voyages to and from the whaling 
grounds by nearly one half of the time now 
required, and thus add not only to the earn- 
ings of the owners, but to the comfort and 
safety of the brave men who yearly go out to 
risk their lives in. the mysterious regions of 
the north. We hope the experimens will 
have a fair and thorough trial, andthiat it will 
meet with abundant success, 

The Arctic regions hayedomg been the field 
of much interest to the sapans of modern 
times, and many efforts at research and dis- 
covery among them have been made, Green- 
land itself was long supposed to be united on 
the northwest to the continent of America; 
but reeent discoveries have shown it to be an 


island. Its shape is somewhat triangular, with 
the apex towards the south. It is high and 
rocky; its surface presenting a chaotic assem- 
blage of sterile mountains, baré or covered 
with ice, which also ,cecupies a great portion 
of the intervening valleys, The centre is said 
to be traversed by a range of lofty mountains, 
by which the country is divided into East and 
West Greenland. Of the former, from latitude 
sixty-five to sixty-nine degrees, little or noth- 
ing is known, the shore being constantly beset 
By vast accumulations of ice. All this coast 
appears to be colder, more barren and miser- 
able than tlie west coast. It may be said to 
consist of one uninterrupted glacier, exhibit- 
ing only a few patches of vegetation, generally 
on the banks of the rivers; and often advanc- 
ing far into the sea and forming promontories 
of ice, large masses of 
which frequently fall in 
avalanches. The west 
shore is. high, rugged 
and barren, and rises 
close to the water’s edge 
into precipitous cliffs 
and mountains, seen 
from sea at a distance 
of sixty miles. The 
*.; Whole coast is indented 
y? with a series of bays or 
fiords, interspersed with 
a number of islands of 
various form. and size. 
The principal of these 
is the island of Disco, 
in the bay of the same 
name, on the west coast, 
between latitude sixty 
and seventy degrees. 
Only the coasts and islands are yet ascertained 
to be inhabited, no other part having been 
explored by Europeans. The air is pure, light 
and healthy; but the cold during the long 
winter is often very intense. More snow falls, 
and the climate. is more severe, on the east 
than on the west coast. In South Greenland 
the cold seldom exceeds sixteen or eighteen 
degrees Reaumur, but in the north, the ther- 
mometer sometimes standg thirty degrees 
Reaumur. The sun has considerable power 
during the summer, but, fine weather is never 
of long continwance., Lightning sometimes 


occurs, and hail, but jthe latter seldom. Vio- © 


lent storms are frequent in autump. The rare 
occurrence of rain, and the intense degree of 
cold produced by the northeast wind, has given 
reason to believe that the, most east parts of 
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Greenland form a great archipelago, encum- 
bered with perpetual ice. The aurora borealis 


has, at some seasons, a light equal to that of 
the full moon. The rocks are principally 


granite, gneiss, clay-slate, porphyry, potstone, 
etc., arranged in vertical beds. They have 
been found to contain a rich copper ore, black 
lead, marble, asbestos, serpentine, crystals, and 
some other valuable stones, There are no 
voleanoes; but three hot springs have been 
found in an island on the west coast. Coal is 
found in the island of Disco. Vegetation, 
even in the south, is limited to a few stunted 
birch, elder and wil- 
low trees, moss, lich- 
ens, grasses, fungi, 
ete. Passing north, 
the surface becomes 
more sterile, and at 
last nothing is met 
with except bare 
rocks. Several kinds 
of wild berries attain 
tolerable perfection, 
and the soil on the J# 
west coast, towards © 
the south, has been 
found fit for the eul- 
tivation of various 
culinary vegetables; 
the growth of the ¢ 
potato has latterly 4 
been attempted with § 
some success, There 
is no European col- § 
ony on the east coast, 
and little or no in- 
tercourse is main- 
tained between it 
and the west coast. 
Greenland is said 


- to have been discovered by an Icelander, near 


the commencement of the tenth century; and 


the first colonization of the country, according 


to the old chronicles, dates from the year 923, 
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THE HAUNTS OF THE EIDER DUCK. 


when it was settled by the Norwegian Ice- 
landers. It has long been a subject of dis- 
cussion, whether colonies were established on 
both coasts; but from the accounts of recent 
adventurers, it is 
pretty certain that 
no European colony 
was ever founded to 
the east of Cape 
Farewell; at. all 
events, no ruins in- 

dicative of any an- 

cient settlements 

have been discovered 

on that coast, though 
numerous traces of 
them remain on the west coast. Under the 
Norwegian colonists, the country was governed 
by Icelandic laws, and had its own bishops. 
An intercourse was maintained between Nor 
way and these settlements ‘till the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when the trade with Greenland was 
interdicted. Of the subsequent history of the 
country, and the fate of the colonies, we have 


; 


no certain accounts, Several expeditions have 
from time to time been undertaken for the 
discovery of the lost. colonies, but. without 


success. The first of the modern settlements. 
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was established in 1721, under the auspices of 
the Danish crown, by Hans Egede, a Nor- 
wegian. 

The frozen regions are by no means confined 
to the north. The vicinity of the South Pole, 
er the Antarctic regions, are also shut in by 
ice and snow, as those who have been around 
Cape Horn can testify. The mystery in which 
these all but wholly unknown latitudes were 
shrouded, had invested them with an interest 
which prompted many a daring adventure, 
but, until recently, without any good result. 
It is now otherwise, although there is yet 
much to learn, a space equal to double the 
area of Europe being still unexplored. The 
expedition, composed of two ships, the Erebus 
and Terror, fitted out by government in 1839, 
for purposes of discovery, and commanded by 


Captain, now Sir James Ross, has contributed 
a large amount of new and interesting infor- 
mation regarding these high south latitudes. 


The highest point reached by Sir James Ross 
was in lat. 78° 4’ south, or within little more 


than 100 miles of the magnetic pole. Several 


islands had already been discovered by various 
navigators within the Antarctic circle, but it 
was reserved for Sir James Ross to add to 
these an extensive continent, which he named 
South Victoria, a discovery which confirms, 
in a remarkable manner, the sagacious con- 
jecture of Cook—that the greater cold of the 
Antarctic than the Arctic regions, is attribut- 
‘able to the existence of a large tract of land 
“between lat. 70° degrees south and the pole. 
The interest attached to the discovery and 
‘description of Vietoria Land, which had never 
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before been looked on by human eye, nor trod 
by human foot, will be best maintained by 
giving the language of the discoverer himself. 
“On the morning of the 1ith January, 1541,” 
says Sir James, “ when in lat. 70° 41/ south, 
and. lon. 172° 36/ east, land was discovered at 
the distance of nearly 100 miles, directly in 
the course wé were steering, and, therefore, 
directly between us and the pole. Continuing 
our course towards this land for many hours, 
we seemed scarcely to approach it. It rose 
in lofty mountain peaks of from 9000 to 12,000 
feet in height, perfectly covered with eternal 
snow; the glaciers that descended from near 
the mountain summits projected many miles 
into the ocean, and presented a perpendicular 
face of lofty cliffs.” Having taken formal pos- 
session of this land in the name of Queen 


Victoria, Sir James proceeded to trace its coast 


line. Still steering to the south, early the next 
summer, Sir James traced Victoria Land from 
lat. 71° to nearly lat. 78° south, when his 
further progress was interrupted by a barrier 


of ice, presenting a perpendicular face of 150 


feet in height, and far over-topping the ships’ 
masts.’ This apparently endless and unbroken 
line of icy wall is described as one of the most 
imposing objects imaginable. Although the 
further progress of the ships was thus arrested, 
it was not until they had approached the pole 
more nearly by several hundred miles than 
any preceding navigator. Sir James is or 
opinion that no vegetation exists in these high 
south latitudes.—In the next number we shall 
continue the subject, and introduce more illus- 


trations of Arctic life and manners, 
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MY LADY’S PORTRAIT. 


I have been where the simple maiden 

Kept holy the opening May, 
thought with a veil of blushes 

To screen her charms from the day. 

I have been where the gentle damsel 
Moved graceful amongst her peers, 

Where each met each with the beauty 
And pride of a thousand years. 


I have been where the magic pencil 
Was the slave of the painter’s hand, 


Till thete glowed on the passionate canvas 


A life he could not command. 


I have been where the fairy colors 
That danced in the solar beams ¢ 
Masqued as the Loves and the Graces 
That peopled his happiest dreams. 


I have seen the spent sculptor panting 


For the breath he had lent to tho stone, 
That strained through the hero's armor, 
Or was pressed by the virgin’s zone. 
I have seen the veins of the marble 
Take blood from the hands of Art, 


_ And the files of grand Pantheon i 


From the depths of a chaos start. 
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I have been wherever is beauty; 
I have seen whatever is fair 

On the land, on the strand, or in ovean, 
Or the all-surrounding air. 

But never, in art or in nature, 
O maid of the wreathen brow! 

Have I seen in my dreams or my waking 
A lovelier thing than thou. 


I have been where sceptred princes 
Graced well the royalty 

Of oceans, from island to island, 
And of lands from sea to sea. 


A Scene in Australia. 


I have been where mimic monarchs 
Wore mimic crowns on the brow; 

But have seen, nor in fact nor in drama, 
A statelier queen than thou. 


I have been where angels of mercy 
Went in at the plague-fenced door, 
Or gave back their youth to the aged, 
Or strange joy to the hearts of the poor. 
But never, where all were gentle, 
Did a fever-burning brow 
Feel the cool soft hand of an angel 
More tender and kind than thou, 


A SOENE IN AUSTRALIA. 


A striking picture is presented to our read- 
ers on page 99. It represents a train of 
wagons on the way to the sea-coast, Mel- 
bourne or Sydney, where a ready market is 
obtained for the wool with which the vehicles 
are ladened. 

It is generally known that Australia is a 
wool-growing country. Its vast plains (in 
those parts suitable for grazing) are covered 
with sheep and cattle, and although thou- 
sands die every year with disease and terrible 
droughts, still the flocks increase with won- 
derful rapidity, and wool-raising and cattle- 
breeding are therefore Jooked upon as a sure 
and speedy road wealth. by those settlers 
who are enabled to obtain a fayorable govern- 
ment grant, far away from the haunts of 
bushrangers, who make sayage work with 
sheep, and care but little for the owners’ 
rights, or the men who live with the flocks 
and take care of them. A bushranger eats 
when he is hungry, provided he can obtain 
food, but he does not stand on ceremony 


_when in want. If he can’t get a“ dampher” 


and a piece of mutton from the shepherd’s 
hut, the flesh can be obtained from the plains; 
so a lamb is knocked over for the sake of a 
few choice cuts, and the next day the outrage 
is repeated, until the mounted police drives 
the ruffians to another part of the country, or, 
better still, succeeds in capturing them. 

In those highly entertaining and instruc- 
tive works,“ The Gold Hunters,” and “ The 
Bushrangers,” some remarkable scenes, are 
related of Australian life; and yet much re- 
mains to be told, for Australia is still an un- 
known land, except to 'the explorer. 

It has birds of the most beautiful plumage, 


but they are voiceless, for none of them sing. 
The “More Pork” bird makes an attempt, 
but it only ends in a miserable failure, and 
simply excites wonder at its cries. There is a 
species of fish which climbs trees, an animal 
that barks and looks like a dog, yet still is in 
no way related to that domestic animal. The 
rivers are small, and but few of them are 
navigable for any distance from the coast. 
The water-courses are numerous, and when 
it rains they are overflowed in a short time, 
and sweep away cattle and bridges, and some- 
times even houses. Much property is lost 
each year by sudden freshets, which no fore- 
sight can guard against; for they commence 
at the base of mountains and sweep down 
with terrible force and rapidity. In fact when 
it rains in Australia it seems to make a busi- 
ness of it; the water falls in torrents, while 
the heavens are illuminated with lightning, 
sharp and rapid flashes succeeding each other, 
and the earth shakes with continual peals of 
thunder. A tempest on the plains of Victoria 
means war of the elements, and it is sucha 
war as we rarely witness. Every human 
being seeks some kind of shelter, even the 
natives taking to caves and pits, where they 
remain until all danger from the lightning 
has passed away. 

When gold was first discovered in Austra- 
lia, there was a perfect stampede to the 
mines. Englishmen left homes and station to 
try their luek at Bendigo or Ballarat., They 
were more excited than Americans, in San 
Francisco, when the news came that gold had 
been found on one of the forks of the Ameri- 
can river. Stockmen left their herds and 
farmers their farms, and for a few months 
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laborers could not be obtained at any price. 
Some of the fortunate ones made rich strikes, 
put where ten men succeeded five hundred 
failed; and after a while the farmers returned 
to their farms and the stockmen to their 
stocks, leaving only adventurers to seek for 
sudden wealth. Some of the returns from 
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taken out by a party of five persons, who, 
‘when ‘they commenced work did not have 
credit for even a substantial meal. The for- 
tunate ones sent the gold to Melbourne, under 
mounted escort, and then gold their mine for 
an enormous sum, and soon followed their 
wealth to the city, from which place they 


wit 
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shafts sunk at Ballarat were enormous, A 
bushel of dirt has been known to yield two 
and even, three pounds of gold, while nuggets 
were found weighing, ten and twenty pounds. 
From one shaft, which had been worked by 
three or four parties, and abandoned as worth- 
less, no Jess than half a million of dollars were 


sailed for their homes, well satisfied with their 
labors, as well they might be. Dozens. of 


other instances might be mentioned where 


wealth was acquired in as sudden and unex- 


pected manner, and perhaps in another article 
we may speak of the matter, for we never tire 


of writing of Australia. ‘ 
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PARLOR MAGIC. 


- The Magnetized Cane is a very surprising 
little fancy, and is calculated to create much 
astonishment in the parlor or drawing-room, 
To perform this trick, take a piece of black 
silk thread or horse-hair, about two feet long, 
and fasten to each end of the same bent hooks 
of asimilar color. When unobserved, attach 
the hooks in the back part of your pantaloon 


- legs, about two inches below the bend of the 


knees. Then place the cane (it should be a 
dark one and not too heavy) within the inner 
part of the thread,as represented in the en- 
graving, and bya simple movement of the 
legs, you can make the cane dance about and 
perform a great variety of fantastic move- 
ments. At night your audience cannot per- 
ceive the thread, and apparently the cane will 


‘ have no support whatever. The performer 


should inform the company before commenc- 
ing this trick, that he intends to magnetize 
the cane, and by moving his hands 4s pro- 
fessors of magnetism do, the motion of the 
legs will not be noticed. 


BATAVIA. 


The island of Java is the third in size and 
the first in importance in the Malay archipel- 
ago, and is the principal colonial possession 
remaining to the Dutch in the East. The 
capital of the island, and indeed of all the 
Dutch territory in that hemisphere, is the 
city of Batavia, which is situated on the 
northwest end of Java, in a spacious and 
- beautiful island-studded bay. It has a fine 
harbor, and possesses a large and flourishing 
commerce, The city is divided into two por- 
tions, the old, called by the natives Jaccatra, 
situated in a marshy flat near the sea, and in- 
tersected by the Tjiliwong or Great River 
and numerous ¢anals; and the new suburban 
portion extending over the higher grounds to 
a distance of several miles inland. The Fu- 
ropeans inhabit. the suburban portion, hav- 
ing entirely abandoned the old town, on 
of its great insalubrity. So extremely 

nhealthy is the old town that dangerous fevers 
have been contracted from sleeping in it one 
night only. The city has of late years been 
considerably improved in this respect; the 
‘marshes have been drained, and the current 
_ of the river turned into the stagnant canals. 


The European business is transacted in one 
long street between the hours of nine A. M. 
and four P, M. After that the merchants and 
their clerks seek the suburban portion where 
they reside, and which is healthier to them. 

On the west side of the Great River is the 
Chinese quarter, inhabited exclusively by 
natives of the Celestial Empire. This quarter 
is so Chinese in outward appearance, that one 
might almost suppose that a section of Canton 
had been transported to Java. 

The island of Java is one of the most inter- 
esting in the world. The Indian Ocean, 
which beats with great force along the south 
coast, has prevented the formation, on that 
side, of such alluvial plains as extend along 
the north parts. From the same cause the 
south coast is generally unsafe for shipping, 
while the north affords excellent anchorage at 
almost all times and places. The south pre 
sents a continuous front of crags and rocks, 
forming the outer edge of an extremely 
mountainous country; the north is flat and 
low, and covered in many places with man- 
Brove swamps. 
" ‘The island is travetsed in its whole length 
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by two chains of mountains, which sometimes 
unite, and at other times depart from each 
other, forming ramifications sloping gently 
down to the shore,..The two chains, from 
10,000 to above 12,000 feet high, are thickly 
set with volcanoes, active and extinct, from 
6000 to 9000 feet in height; some of them, 
rising to 12,000 feet, are seen at sea froma 
great distance, and form landmarks to the 
navigator, These mountains are intersected 
by large and beautiful valleys, watered by 
rivers and torrerits, and covered with thick 
forests. Though alluvium is everywhere 
found, whether the ground be more or less 
elevated, yet the formation of the island is 
essentially trachytic, while diorite, limestone, 
sandstone, and other stones of mixed forma- 
tion, are dispersed in masses of small extent, 
or limited to certain localities. On the moun- 


tain slopes and ravines are only to be found 
lavas and conglomerates, while on the crests 
of the mountains are different kinds of basalt 
and dolerite; the lower elevations, however, 
would appear to be composed, in some cases, 
of cellular limestone, and in others of a calca- 
reous sandstone, resembling lithographic 
stone, while a great many of the other heights 
are composed of calcareous tufa, Towards 
the south coast, porphyries, with large crys- 
tals, are met with in the limestone; and in 
the rolled river-stones jasper and quartz of 
various kinds; still lower down, clay-slate and 
new red. sandstone are found; and the shores 
and bottom of the sea are sown with zoolites. 
Java has no metallic veins fit for being 
wrought; the Bantam coal-mines yield only 
lignite; naphtha and asphalt abound in | 

rious localities; and the salines of Koewoe, 
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southeast Somarang,, yield a tolerably large 
supply of salt. Warm medicinal waters are 
very plentiful. , 

All the mountains may be considered as 
volcanoes, active or dormant. When in the 
active state, they are remarkable for the 
quantity of sulphur and sulphureous vapors 
they discharge. Many of the eruptions have 
been peculiarly disastrous. The crater of 
Taschem, at the east end of the island, con- 
tains a lake, about a quarter mile long, strong- 
ly impregnated with sulphuric acid, from 
which there issues a stream of acid water so 
destructive to life, that even fish cannot live 
in the sea near its mouth, An extinct volca- 
no, near Batar, called Guevo Upas, or the 
Vale of Poison, about a half mile round, is 
held in horror by the natives. »Every living 
creature that enters it drops down dead, and 


the soil is covered with the carcasses of deer, 
birds, and even the bones of men, killed by 
the carbonic acid gas which lies in the bottom 
of the valley. “In another crater in this land 
of wonders,” says Sir Charles Lyell, “ the sul- 
phureous exhalations have killed tigers, birds, 
and innumerable insects; and the soft parts 
of. these animals, such as the fibres, muscles, 
hair, ete., are very well preseryed, while the 
bones are corroded and entirely destroyed.” 

A multitude of rivers flow from the north 
and south sides of the mountains, carrying 
fertility with them, and affording supplies to 
innumerable artificial water-courses used in 
irrigation. These streams are generally rapid, 
shallow, and so encumbered with sandbanks 
as to be unnavigable; so that only four rivers, 
the Solo, Kediri, Ejimanoek, and Tjitaroem, 
are navigable for vessels to any distance inland. 
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THE CATHEDRAL 


The principal object of interest in Milan is 
the cathedral. The first-stone of the present 
cathedral was laid in 1386. The building of 
the same has been often interrupted, and has, 
when resumed, been often carried on slowly; 
and it is yet unfinished. The east end or 
apsis, which forms five sides of an octagon, is 
probably the most ancient, or original portion 
of the structure. It is calculated that the 


niches and pinnacles of the exterior will re- 
quire about four thousand five hundred 
statues; of these about three thousand are 
executed. A staircase of one hundred and 
' fifty-eight steps, at the west corner of the 
south transept, leads to the roof. Here steps 
upon flying buttresses present an ascent to 
the different levels. Two staircases, winding 
in a turret of open tracery, lead to the plat- 
form of the octagon; and a similar staircase 
in the spire conducts to the gallery at the 
foot of the pyramid which crowns it. From 


this gallery is a fine view of the city, and the « 
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OF MILAN, ITALY. 


plain of Lombardy, studded with cities anj 
villages, and the whole walled by the sno 

Alps. The ground plan of the cathedral is 
Latin cross. The body is divided into a nay 
and four aisles, by four ranges of coloss 
‘clustered pillars, with nine inter-columnis 
‘tions. The length of the cathedral is fow 
hundred and eighty-five feet, and two hu. 
dred and fifty-two feet broad. Numeroy 


monuments, tombs, chapels and altars are 
contained in this church, in which service is 
celebrated during the winter season. From 
this is the entrance into the chapel of St 
Carlo. The walls of this subterranean chapel 
are covered with eight oval bas-reliefs, in 
silver gilt, representing the principal events 
of the life of the saint; among which is St 


“Carlo’s distribution to the poor of the pro 
ceeds of the sale of the principality of Oria. 


Hie had a life-interest in this domain, which 
‘he sold for forty thousand crowns. 
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handsome pablic buildings. Among them are 
the church of Sant’ Ambrose founded in 887, 
and, though completely repaired in 1631, still 
retaining so much of its original form, and con- 
taining so many ancient epitaphs, and other 
relics of the ancient building imbedded in its 
walls, as to form a rich museum of early 
Christian antiquities; the church of Sant’ 
Eustorgio, with an ancient campanile, and 
interesting monuments; the church of San 
Lorengo, terminating in a cupola, flanked by 
four ancient towers; the chureh of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie, with a cupola and sacristy, 
by Bramante, and the celebrated Last Supper, 
by Leonardo da Vinci, whhappily so effaced 
as scarcely to be recognized; the Ghurch of 
Santa Maria della P. me, @ majestic edifice, 
with excellent paintings, and a magnificent 
mausoleum, regarded as one of the best works 
of the seulptor Andrea Fusitia; the church of 
San Paolo, an elegant strueture, in the form 
of a rotunda, surmounted by a fine dome, and 
remarkable for the rich and almost overloaded 
ornaments of its fagade; the church of San 
Carlo Borromeo, a magnificent modern hasi- 
lica; the Palazzo Reale or La Corte, a large 
and handsome edifice, occupied by the viceroy, 
adorned with numerous frescoes, and sur- 
mounted by a lofty tower; the archiepiscopal 
palace, adjoining the cathedral, and connected 
with it by a kind of tunnel; the Palazzo di 
Governo, embellished with a modern fagade, 
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and containing,a vast court lined with porti- 
cos supported by pillars; the Palazzo del 
Marino, now. used as a custom-house and 
treasury; the Broletto or Palazzo Municipali, 
less remarkable for its architecture than for 
the historical associations connected with it, 
and containing two large courts, which are 
used as a corn-market; the Palazzo della 
Ragione or de’ Tribunali, a large square build- 
ing, standing on open arches, situated in the 
centre of the Piazza dei Mercanti, and partly 
used as a register office; several other fine 
edifices lining the same piazza, more especially 
the Loggia degli Osii, and the Palazzo della 
Citta or townhall; the Palazzo di Scienze 
Lettere e Arte, with the Pinacoteca of the 
Brera, containing an ill-arranged, but very 
valuable collection of paintings, and several 
fine busts and statues; the Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, the earliest, and still one of 
the most valuable public libraries in Eu- 
rope; the Palazzo di  Guistitia, and de’ 
Tribunali; the former for the criminal court, 
and the latter for the ordinary courts of jus- 
tice; the royal mint or Stamperia Reale; the 
general police-office; the barracks, forming a 
long and elegant range of buildings, capable of 
holding 4000 men; and a great number of 
theatres, among which that called Della Scala 
takes precedence, accommodating 4000 spec- 
tators, and said to be the largest known, not 
excepting even the San Carlo of Naples. 


THE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE. 


Thirty-seven miles south-southeast from 
Paris, is the forest of Fontainebleau. This 
wood has an area of sixty-four square miles, 
and abounds in all kinds of game,. It was 
originally called the forest of Bierre, from the 
name of a Danish warrior, who in 845 en- 
camped his army there after having committed 
fearful ravages. Its present name is said to 
have been derived from a spring of water, where 
the town now stands, which was found so 
delicious by thirsty huntsmen, as to obtain 
for it the appellation of Fontaine Belle Lau. 
In the eentre of the forest is the thriving 
town of the same ith 
nearly ten thousarid. 

The castle, or ‘palace, which stands néar 
the town, is one of the handsomest and most 
frequented residences of the French sovereign. 
It was begun by Francis L, and has been 


added to and improved by his successors. | 


The park, laid out like a vast garden, and 
adorned with statues, temples, fountains, 
lakes and waterfalls, corresponds to the mag- 
nificence of the palace. 

The palace of Fontainebleau has been the 
scene of some of the most interesting events 
of French history. Here in 1539, Francis re- 
and feted Charles V., of Germany on 
his visit to France, In 1602, the Marechal de 
~Biron was arrested here, by order of Henry 
TV., on a ebarge of high treason-and after- 
wards Déheaded in the Bastile. In 1685, 
Louis XIV. signed the revocation of the edict 
inthe following year the great 

“Condé “Wed here. The court having’ been 
transferred by Louis XIV. to Versailles, Fon- 


furniture and decorations, and fell into decay. 
Under Napoleon, however, it was partially - 
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restdred, and became once more the theatre 
of events. In 1808, Charles IV., king of 
Spain, dethroned by Bonaparte, was detained 
a prisoner here. In 1809, the divorce between 
the emperor and Josephine was pronounced 
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eighteen months. Here, Napoleon himself, in 
1814, signed his abdication and took leave of 


‘ontainebleau, France. 
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THE PAINTED CHAMBER: 


CLARICHE Lo GAN’S CONFESSION. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


PART II. . 


éF looks could annihilate, thén Mr. Clifford 
Norton’s visitor would have been consumed 
to ashes on the spot. For all his fear, and 
horror, and leathing were concentrated into 
one passion that gleamed in his eyes, and 
whitened his face; and that passion was hate. 

But the woman seemed quite unharmed, as 
well as unabashed, and merely looked at him’ 
and smiled—a smile that might well have ex- 
asperated a far better man. Such a leer of 
mean triumph, of mocking, of threatening, of 
malice! Such.a look is bad enough from one 
who cannot harm; but when that one has 
power the effect is maddening—or calming. 
If the victim have sufficient self-control, he 
assumes the calm of desperation. 

Mr. Norton had self-control, and there was 
no help for him but in exercising it. He was 
fairly, or unfairly cornered. So, unclenching 
his teeth with some effort, he made a profound 
bow, and answered his visitor’s greeting: 

“ How, indeed, could I refuse to see you?” 
he said, with bitter irony. “I could never 
have dreamed of refusing,had I guessed who 
was honoring me with a call. You are wel- 
come 

He extended his hand and took her half- 
one, giving it such a grip that she 
ied out with pain and anger, “ I’d rather not 
welcomed in that style, sir!” 

“You need not trouble yourself to wait, 
”” Mr. Norton said, to the staring land- 
y- “I will have the honor of entertaining 

” 


The landlady colored, tossed her head, and 
out of the room, banging the door behind 


wil alone, the gentleman’s 
teness did not abate. He gave his visitor 
chair, bowing lowly again, placed a screen 
the fire, and prayed her to be seated. 
The pale eyes of the stranger blazed with 
He was taking the role out of her 
7 


hands, and getting a sort of advantage over 
her in appearance, if not in reality. - That 
mocking politeness was the sharpest weapon 
in her armory, and it made her wild to see it 
in the hands of another. 

She looked at him vindictively, and shaking 
a warning hand in his face, muttered, “ You'd 
better not provoke me, Clifford Norton! I 
tell you, you’d better not provoke me!” 

His mocking smile died on the instant, and 
he sank into, rather than sat down in, a chair. 
She became cheerful immediately, and her 
thin mouth resumed its leer. 

-“Going on a journey, weren’t you?” she 
said, agreeably, nodding toward the valise. 
“F am sorry to interrupt your packing, Were 
you going to Paris, now?” 

He made no answer, but sat with a hand on 
each arm of his chair, and his eyes fixed on 
the fire. He seemed to be holding himself 
down, lest he should spring at and end this 


. creature at once. 


“You have lost your gallantry since I used 
to know you in Georgia,” she went on, with a 
voice softened and fined to its utmost. “I 
to Mrs.—” 

“Woman!” he exclaimed, starting forward 
in his chair, and looking at her with such a 
face that she faltered, “you told me not to 
provoke you. Did it ever occur to you that 
you might not be quite safe in provoking me? 
You have made me desperate !” 

“You don’t dare to touch mie!” she said, 
defiantly, but shrinking. 

“ Don’t presume too far, that is all!” he re- 
plied, relapsing into his seat again, and retura- 
ing to his study of the fire. 

She looked at him a moment with a keen 
and apprehensive gaze. Then the recollection 
of the power she had reassured her. 

“You dare not touch me!” she repeated, 
nodding her head with bitter emphasis, “I 
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am not alone in London. If I am not in the 
house within two hours, I shall be searched 
for, and they will come here. If I am not 
found, there are papers which they will read, 
and which tell the whole story—the whole 
story, Clifford Norton!” shaking her finger 
close in his face. 

He looked at her with a faint mocking 
coming into his face, for in those few minutes 
of study a plan of escape had formed itself in 
his mind. 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to tell 
me what you want,” he said, calmly. 

Her eyes opened a little wider with surprise 
at his coolness; then she gave a laugh, “I 
want money, like everybody else.” 

“Like me,” he said, tranquilly, heaving a 
little philosophical sigh, and folding his hands 
softly together. “I want money, you want 
meney, he wants money. Plural. We want 
money, you want money—” — 

“ But d will have it!” she interrupted, sharp- 
ly. “I need it, and will have it.” 

“IT sincerely hope that you may get it,” he 
responded, raising his eyebrows. “But I 
have actually none. You can see by the 
humble place I live in, that I am none too 
rich.” 

“You dress well enough!” she sneered, 
glancing over his simple and elegant toilet. 
“Your broadcloth is of the finest, your boots 
as dainty as they ever were, your linen is 
plaited by a first-class laundress, I should say, 
and you have diamonds in your bosom and 
sleeve-buttons, and a diamond on your fingers.” 

“Paste, my dear, paste!” said the gentle- 
man, smiling indulgently. “You are not 
learned in gems.” 

“I don’t believe it!” she retorted. “Iam 
not learned in gems, it is true; but I know 
the way a diamond burns. And I know, too, 
that you are not the mau to wear an imitation. 
Besides, I saw you driving out a horse that 
must have cost somewhere among ‘the thou- 
sands. As to your being here, perhaps you 
tuought that a quiet little place like this would 
1. good to hide in.” 

“And so you want money ?” he asked, seem- 
ing scarcely to attend to her talk about his 
expenses, “Have you made up your inind 
how much to ask for?” 

“T want a hundred pounds to-night,” she 
said, shortly. 

“O, tut! Where am I to get a hundred 
pounds to-night ?” the gentleman replied. 

“You can borrow it of some of your fine 
friends,” was the answer. - 
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“ Will that sum content you for the present ?” 
he asked. 

“For the present, yes. But I want some 
sure provision made for my future. I am 
growing old, and I have neither home, nor 
money, nor friends. I wander about the earth 
like an outcast. Nobody cares for me, or 
would shed a tear if I starved—” 

The woman’s voice had been faltering dur- 
ing the last of her talking, and here she stopped 
short, and burst into a passion of bitter, hope- 
less weeping. 

“I might weep for you,” said the gentleman, 
mockingly, glad to see her suffer who had 
caused such suffering to him, 

She turned her wretched, drenched face on 
him. “Clifford Norton, has your heart one 
spark of humanity init? If it had, you might 
pity me. I have tormented you; but my 
necessities and your own crimes drove me to 
it. I was made for better things; but I ama 
lost woman. And you are responsible!” 

“How am I responsible?” he asked, won- 
deringly, but with no spark of pity. 

“T will tell you how,” she said, speaking 
rapidly. “ You remember when you came to 
Savannah, and found me, a poor Northern 
relation, in the family of—” 

“No names!” he interrupted quickly, “No 
names. It isn’t safe.” 

“ Well, you know where you found me. I 
was bitter then with the slights that 1 had 


to endure, but I wasn’t wicked. I didn’t know 


what crime was, and I never dreamed of what 
I was. to become, You came, a handsome, 
captivating man. You wanted to please the 
beautiful lady of the house, and to enjoy her 
society. The most effectual way was to pre- 
tend to have taken a fancy to her tenth cousin. 
I was trusting and lovely. I fell into the net. 
I believed that you loved me, though you 
never spoke it plainly. But your actions spoke 
as loudly as words could, and you insinuated 
all that I could wish to hear. It was long 
béfore I found out that you were seeking the 
wife of another under the semblance of love 
tome. At first I was frightened at such de- 
pravity, and I threatened to denounee you. 
You soothed me, and coaxed me, and—well,I 
was crazy with my bitter disappointment, and 
all the world of right and wrong tlashed to- 
gether. You made me believe thnt it was no 
sin for my cousin to love you, er, rather, you 
made me feel that I could deny you no help. 
()f course I hated her, The event proved that 
I hated her, 1 was willing to please you at 


avy cost, and to ruin her at the same time. [ 
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gave you the help that you asked, and you 
know the rest. it nothing that you made 


the best love of my heart the instrument of 


my ruin? Is it nothing that you drove me so 
wild with despair that I lost myself utterly 
and forever? May the perdition of my soul 
rest on your soul!” she cried, wildly, starting 
up. “I dare not think of, or hope for, any- 
thing but hell! I shudder at the prospect of 
death! I have nothing but to eat, and drink, 
and sleep, and forget as well as I can in drink 
and Jaudanum. I would kill myself, if I did 
pot think that hell js likely to be as bad as 
earth. It can’t be much worse!” . 

“Tush! hush!” Mr. Norton said, softly, lay- 
ing his hand soothingly on her arm. “Sit 
down now and talk reasonably. I didn’t mean 
to provoke you, but you drove me to it. You 
can be so infernally cutting when you try. I 
do pity you, by heaven! I do! But there’s 
no need of letting the other people in the 
house hear.” 

The touch of his hand and his softened 
voice acted like a ‘charm. Her passion died 
away in long, subsiding sobs, and she sank 
back jnto her chair, covering her face with her 
hands. 

“Now, about this money,” he began. 
“Couldn’t you take any less?” 

She shuddered with a sort of disgust, and 
looked at him with her face growing hard 
again. “I had forgotten the money for a mo- 
ment,” she said, with a sort of scorn. “ But I 
wont take any less. And I want it now. I 
want to get out of the sight of you!” 

He made a little courteous bow to this com- 
pliment, then drew paper and pens toward 
him and began to write. ‘The note was rather 
longer than seemed necessary to ask the loan 
of even such a sum as a hundred pounds; but 
Mr. Norton might have felt obliged to make 
some explanation of his need. 

When he had finished and sealed the letter, 
he went to the door and spoke to a servant in 
the entry. 

“Take this to the same place where you 
went for me last night,” he said, “and give 
the letter to Mr. Catlin. Here’s a half crown, 
and you shall have another if you go and come 
back with speed. Tell him to make no dejay.” 

“All right, sir!” the lad said. And in a 
second after they heard the outer door shut 
after anh antl his fleet steps running up the 


now, and Mr. Norton 
brightened the fire and lighted the gas before 


resuming his seat. He also brought out a 


bottle of wine, and offered his visitor a glass, 
but she refused it coldly. He did not take 


any. 

“T have written to a friend of mine for the 
money,” he said. “And I hope that he may 
have it by him. If he has not, you'll have to 
wait till to-morrow.” 

“Tl take your set of paste jewels,” she said, 
sneeringly. “Of course they aren’t worth 
much, but they might bring something.” 

His alarmed look told clearly the value of 
the gems, though he tried to laugh as he re- 
plied, “I should never consent to wrong you 
so, I should borrow my landlady’s silver 
spoons and forks first.” 

They sat for some time without speaking, 
the woman dogged and stolid, the man listen- 
ing sharply, but covertly. 

After about half an hour, they heard the 
boy running down the street and up the steps. 
He let himself in with a latch-key, and came 
to Mr. Norton’s door. 

“ The gentleman says that he will send right 
round, sir,” he said. “He hadn’t just the 
money in his pocket, but will borrow it.” 

“Very well,” the gentleman replied, quietly. 
Here's your half crown. Towns of 
a messenger.” 

He resumed his seat again, and that uncom- 
fortable silence fell for a time. 

“T got a note to-day from a man whom you 
have been questioning,” said Mr. Norton, at 
Jength. “He had got some clue before, and 
your questions increased his suspicions. He 
is an enemy of mine, and would do me an 
injury if he could. I was going away to-night 
to get out of his clutches, If, by means of 
this enforced delay, I am brought into trouble, 
I will denounce you as an accomplice.” —_, 

She stared at him, her face changing. 
“They could not know!’ she whispered, 
eagerly. “How could any one know?” 

“ From your blabbing, woman’s tongue,” he 
said, with bitter coldness. “From those pa- 
pers, which anybody can read if you are not 
home on the hour. From the manner in 
which you come here to-night, betraying me 
to the landlady.” 

The woman cowered, and repeated, “ They 
coukl not know. I was careful to say nothing 
to excite suspicion when I asked for you. The 
worst thing I did was to-night, and I was 
angry at your trying to cheat me when I knew 
that you were at home.” ; 

“ How about the papers?” he asked, in the 
same tone. 

“(, there’s no danger from them,” she re 
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plied, confidently. She did not care to tell him 
that she had lied in order to intimidate him, 
and that no line of her writing or word of her 
speaking would ever betray him. 

“ What did this man say?” she asked, trem- 
ulously, after a little pause, her breath coming 
hurriedly, her eyes anxious. 

“O, no matter. It isn’t very pleasant to 
remember,” answered her companion, coldly, 
but full of concealed exultation. He had 
frightened her at last he thought, and now he 


saw his way clear. His selfish soul was utter- 


ly incapable of comprehending the remnant 
of love and generosity which still lingered in 
hers. Instead of fearing for herself, she had 
no thought whatever for herself; all was for 
him; all a terror lest in some way unknown 
to herself she had fulfilled her own threat of 
exposure. It was one thing to hold the rod 
over him, to know that she could make the 
man who had scorned her tremble, and quite 
another to see him in actual danger, which 
she could not avert. 

“TI don’t believe that I have done you any 
harm, Clifford,” she said, faintly. “God knows 
I would not if I could help it. I have been. 
wild, but I never meant half I said. I would 
swear that the story is false, to save you.” 

He made no reply, only sat as though in a 
gloomy reverie; but in reality, scarce able to 
conccal his inward laughter, perceiving in her 
pitiful woman’s sorrow and tenderness, only 
the craven fear of injury to herself, and the 
hope to flatter him into sparing her. 

While they sat thus, there was a sound of a 
carriage stopping in front of the house. Clif- 
ford Norton started up, and seemed looking 
about for a chance to escape. Then steps 
caine to the door, and the bell was loudly rung. 

Clifford Norton turned an accusing face on 
the pale woman before him. “ You hear!” he 
said, fiercely. The next rhoment the door of 
the room opened, and three men entered, 
constables, evidently. 

The woman ran to throw herself on her 
knees before the man whom she thought she 
had injured, catching at the hand which he 
drew rudely from her. 

“Shut the door,” said one of the officers, 
drawing a paper from his pocket, and glancing 
to where the landlady and the messenger-boy 
stood in the hall, staring at the tableau. 

The door was shut; then the officer ad- 
dressed himself to Mr. Clifford, who had sunk 
into a chair and buried his face in his hands. 
“ Shall I read your accusation before arresting 
you, sir?” he asked, solemnly. 
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For a moment there was no reply, and the 
other two officers glanced significantly at each 
other, then coughed behind their hands. 

“Sir!” began the legal spokesman, with au 
access of dignity. 

“T lknow what you are here for. I submit,” 
gasped the accused man, without raising his 
head, “Let us get ont of this atonce. Don’t 
have a crowd about. Take me to jail at 
once.” 

“But what have you done?” cried the wo- 
man, finding voice, and lifting her deathly face 
to the strangers. “ He isgnnocent, gentlemen, 
I can swear to his innocence!” , 

“Of course?’ laughed one of the officers. 
“T suppose that you are innocent, too, as in- 
nocent as a sucking dove. Now the fact is, 
madam, that you have got to go along, too, 
You were accessory to this awful crime.” 

She staggered back, and covered her face 
for a moment. 

“ Come, my fine fellow; we've got a carriage 
at the door to take you on an airing,” said one 
of the men, jocosely touching Mr. Norton on 
the shoulder: “Circumstances admit of ne 
delay. We're due ata certain hour, like the 
Bristol train.” 

The prisoner shrank away from his captor. 
“Don’t touch me!” he said, shivering. 

The three men laughed. “ Dainty bird!” 
said the one who had touched him, taking 
hold of his arm now. “Come along.” 

The woman started forward and flung her- 
self on her knees before the officer. “ O, spare 
him!” she cried, passionately. “I am guilty 
alone! He did nothing. I was jealous—” 

“Curse you! Hold your tongue!” cried 
Clifford Norton, for the first time uncovering 
his face, and making as though he would 
strike her. 

In an agony at the.thought of harming 
where she would have helped, she shrunk into 
silence, only looking at him with a face of 
passionate appeal. 

“Come, come! no more talk!” said one of 
the men. “Come along, madam! Are those 
your traps, sir? You had better take them. 
You’may make quite a visit.” 

They went out together, each of the prison- 
ers guarded by an officer, the third bringing 
down Mr. Norton’s baggage. Two men got 
inside, and the third jumped on to the box 
with the*driver.¢ They drove and drove, the 
poor woman inside wildly looking for some 
chance of eseape for the man who sat opposite 
her with his face bowed into his hands. It 
seemed that they had been driving an hour, 
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when the carriage was almost stopped by some 
impediment in the street.. At the same in- 
stant, Clifford Norton made a spring at the 
door, and before they were aware, had opened 
it and leaped out. They started after him 
with oaths and exclamations, and a hasty 
pulling out of concealed revolvers; and before 
the woman had time to collect her thoughts, 
she was alone in the carriage. 

A dart of hope ran through her like fire. 
He might escape. And with it came another 
thought. Could she allow herself to go to 
prison, where she would remain in ignorance 
of his fate? It took but a breath to resolve 
andact. She stepped from the carriage, where 
no one seemed guarding her, and ran as for 
her life. 

It was in the country, and there were trees, 
and only scattered houses, as she sped along, 
the road seeming to swim under her feet as 
she ran, her heart. panting wildly, only one 
thought keeping her from going Rougrane 
He might escape ! 

As soon as she had left the carriage, the 
driver turned the horses’ heads, and drove 
gently back toward the city. After a few 
minutes he drew rein, and three men, who 
were standing together at the side of the road, 
got into the carriage. They were laughing 
heartily. 

“ By heaven! Catlin,” Clifford Norton said, 
“that was well done! You'd better go into 
the legal line at once.” 

“Hang me if I know how the fellows do 


» their business!” said the man called Catlin. 


“I never saw an arrest in my life. I must 
learn how it is done, in case I might want to 
hoax a sharper one than that nymph seems 
to be. But what on earth ailed you to laugh 
80? To be sure, she thought that it was 
hysterics. But it looked too much like what 
it was.” 

“I was laughing at your solemn airs, Be- 
sides, I saw Summers’s evening dress under 
his cloak.” 

“TI pity that woman,” said Summers, a little 
gravely. “She’s got goodin her. Did you see 
how she wanted to take all the fault of your 
scrapes to herself? Poorthing! I hope that 
she’ll come to no harm.” 

“O, you're soft!” said Mr. Norton, impa- 
tiently. “I know more about that woman 
than you do. She'll take no blame that 
doesn’t belong to her, nor half that does.” 

“ Now, I tell you, Norton, you owe us a good 
treat for this. _ you owe us the whole 
story.” 


“ The treat you shall have right away,” was 
the prompt answer. “The story I'll think 
about. A man of my age doesn’t like to tell 
boys his youthful indiscretions. It isn’t good 
for them.” 

Meantime, the woman had run on and on, 
growing faint and dizzy, and at length fell 
headlong, all her senses deserting her. 

She might have lain there fifteen minutes, . 
and was just beginning to moan faintly back 
to life again, when a couple, a lady and gen- 
tleman, came along, approaching a pretty 
cottage that stood in a little garden at the 
roadside. They started and stopped as this 
figure rose to its knees befére them in the 
moonlight. 

“ What is it, George ?” whispered the lady, 
clinging to her brother’s arm. “It must be a 
drunken woman.” 

“ Let me see,” he answered. “ What is the 
matter?” he asked aloud. 

The poor woman struggled up to her feet. 
“Tam sick, sir. I fainted and fell here I don’t 
know how long ago. I have no home, nor any 
place to go. Cannot you give me a night’s 
lodging? I can pay for it.” 

They heSitated, asked several questions, and 
finally consented, bidding her follow them into 
the cottage near. Taking her into the bright 
little kitchen, where a neat servant-girl sat 
before the fire sewing, they examined her, and 
repeated their questions. 

She would make but little explanation. She 
had come from America to see a friend who 
was in trouble, she said, and she had missed 
him. She thought that he had left the 
country. 

But she was so plainly ill and wretched that 
the kind couple took pity on her. A cup of 
hot tea was brought, and she was persfladed 
to drink it; and when she had been assisted 
to a clean and comfortable bed by the servant- 
girl, the lady herself brought her a tumbler of 
mulled wine. 

“You will sleep better for it,” she said, 

kindly, watching her drink it. “Now, if 
are ill in the night and want help, knock on 
the floor with this cane, and Jenny will hear 
you. Good-night.” 
_ Overcome with fatigue and illness, and 
‘soothed by the wine she had drunk, the poor 
fugitive soon dropped asleep, in spite of her 
anxieties. 

The brother and sister sat in their pretty 
parlor and talked over the incident. 

“ Jane Farrel,” said the lady, repeating the 
name that the stranger had given. “It sounds 
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English. Poor thing! Yow miserable such a 


lot must be, George! For a woman to wander | 


alone, and friendless, and in grief) about the 
world, and drop at last at someboily's gate, at 
the mercy of anybody who should find her. 
Better be under the sod. O! ‘death is not the 
worst affliction !” 

She lifted her sweet and solemn eyes, full of 
tears, to her brother’s face. His own grew 
dim, and he sighed deeply as he met her 
glance; then both sat silent and thoughtful. 

George Frazer was a designer, whose busi- 
ness was in London, and who, four years be- 
fore, had brought his bride to this little cot- 
tage. There liad been three happy years; 
then his wife died, leaving liis heart desolate. 
His sister Ellen, who had been living out as 
governess in a nobleman’s family, left them on 
the death of her sister-in-law, and went to 
live with her brother, to cheer him as she 
could, and to be’a mother to his little girl. 

Jane Farrel, as the woman had called her- 
self, slept well for a few hours, but woke at 
the first peep of dawn. The first sensation of 
waking was a sickening dréad. Something 
dreadful was pending. Rousing, the recollee- 
tion of her arrest broke sharply on her. Was 
she in prison? She started up in bed, open- 
ing her eyes with a frightened stare. She saw 
a small bedroom, over whose one window a 
flaunting scarlet vine was visible outside the 
snow-white muslin curtain. A delicate paper 
of blue and white stripe covered the walls, and 
a smail-patterned carpet of the same colors 
was on the floor. A few pieces of simple fur- 
‘niture, and the bed on which she lay, were all 
the rest. Everything clean, fresh and pure, 
everything breathing of quiet and content. 
Herself was the only discordant object there. 
She Sank back on to her pillow with a moan 
of utter self-loathing and despair, feeling that 
her presence soiled the place, and would soil 
whatever place she should dwellin. Wherever 
there were flowers, she was the canker worm. 
If only she could die ahd done with it. She 
Would never be better prepared, never pre- 
pared at all, she thought. 

She turned her cheek to the pillow, feeling 
so faint and weary, and waited to see if death 
would come. Somehow, she felt as though it 
’ would, as though some great change were to 
over her. 

A great change did come over her, for she 
fell presently into a sweet and restful sleep, 
for the first time in many a long year. And 
it is likely that a greater change yet was or- 
dained for her by One who saw that she had 
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suffered and sinned enough, and who, out of 
the depth of her own self-hatred, stooped to 
raise her to his love. 

When she opened her eyes again, a pretty, 
blue-robed form was standing by her bed. 

“Are you feeling better this morning?” 
asked Ellen Frazer, in a bright, sweet voice, 

“ Yes, thank you. I am ashamed to have 
troubled you so much,” stammere¢ her visitor, 
blushing painfully at the sight of that pure 
face 


“O, you did not trouble us at all. Iam so 
glad we happened to come along just as we 
did. Now don’t get up till you have a mind. 
Lie all day if you are tired, or ill. I will bring 
you some tea and toast,and you can rest as 
long as you like.” 

* “Ono! I must go,” said the woman, start- 
ing up nervously. “I am not fit to stay in the 
house with one like you. I will not take any 
breakfast here. Thank you, but I will go right 
away.” 

“Fshall not let you go now,” said the young 
woman, with gentle firmness. “You are not 
well, and need care. Perhaps you rieed assist- 
ance which we may be able to give you. ‘For 
the rest, any one for whom Christ died is fit 
to stay in the house with me. I am nota 
Pharisee, Jane rarrel, and if my Saviour for- 
gave the Magdalen, so can I.” 

“T am not a Magdalen!” said the poor wo- 
man, with a momentary flash of dreary pride. 
“ My dear young lady, that sin has been spared 
me.” 


Bllen Frazer blushed, and uttered a quick ° 


“forgive me! If you wish to get up now,” 
she added, “dress, and come down the stairs 
just outside the door. I shall be in the sitting- 
room and see you. Here is water, and all that 
you want.” 

She glided out, tripped lightly down the 


stairs, and while Jane Farrel dressed, she, 


heard that sweet voice in merry play with a 
child. 

The recollection that there was one depth 
of iniquity to which she had not fallen gave 
the poor creature a little strength and courage. 
She dressed herself with care, and smoothed 
out her thin hair, in whose darkness threads 
of white were beginning to come. Her dress 
was black, and did not indicate poverty or 
carelessness, and when she was ready to go 
down stairs she looked like a lady, whose 
estate is fallen indeed, but not forgotten. 

As she set her foot on the last step into the 
lower hall, she saw a pleasant picture through 
the open door opposite. A cheerful little sit- 
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son carpet, and a tiny fire of coal in the grate ; 
and in all that glow a lovely child of three escape then; but what was to become of him 
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ting-room, with the sun shining in on acrim- had confidence enough in the man’s boldness 
and dexterity to think that he might make 1.is 


years old playing with a kitten, and rolling inthe end? She felt that she desired never 
over with it on the carpet. Standing and to see him again, but the thought of him 
smiling down on them, dropping a word now hunted up and down the earth was too pain- 
and then, or touching them playfully with the uf. She felt that she must go out and see 
toe of her small slipper, was Ellen Frazer. what had become of him, and share his peril, 
“O! you're down,” she said, looking up at _ if he were in peril, as she had shared his sin. 
sight of the woman, who timidly approached * She told her hostess that she must go. 
the door. “Come right in. Take this chair; “ You know your own business best,” Ellen 
it is the easiest. Now I'll have your breakfast Frazer said. “But I am sorry to have you 
brought in immediately. Rose, wont you go. George and I feel that you are just the 
come and see the lady?” person we need to live with us. I_ have se 
The child came shyly, a fair-haired, plump little experience in household matters; and, 
little thing, and stood at the stranger’s knee, besides, I am very often lonely. When Rose 
with her eyes downeast. There was silence was sick last month I was terrified to death. 
for a moment, for the woman was more shy But if you must go, we will not detain you.” 
than the infant. But a sudden thought seem- The struggle was hard in that lonely and 
ed to strike the litthe Rose, when she had broken heart. Here was a pure and peaceful 
waited as long as she thought advisable for asylum offered her. Tere she might learn 
the conversation to be opened. * what hope is, and ‘wash away her sins, and 
“See my kitty!” she said, lifting her round even gain virtue. It was a temptation. 
blue eyes to the pale and embarrassed face But she felt that she mmnst first satisfy her 
above her. own heart—then must tell her friends her 
“O, what a lovely kitty!” said Jane Farrel; -whole story, and let them ‘choose freely and 
and the ice once broken, they immediately understandingly. ' 
proceeded to get acquainted. “T would gladly accept your offer of a home,’ 
In a few minutes Miss Frazer came in from _ if I could,” she said; with quivering lip. “And 


the kitchen, followed by the servant-girl, who 
carried breakfast on a waiter, and placed it 
on a stand at the stranger’s elbow. 


it may be that I could.come back some time, 
if you still should think that I can be useful. 
But there is one subject on which I must be 


“You are so good!” whispered Jane Farrel, satisfied before I ean have peace. I must find 
with tremulous lips, as her young hostess the one whom I came to England to see. 
poured the tea for her. *Then I will come back and tell you my whole 

“It is easy todo what I do, and costs me story, and if you will still take me, you will 
nothing,” said the girl, smiling. “Indeed, it be doing the work of angels, I feel that here, 
is such a pleasure that I am afraid |may do and .no where else, ean I save my soul. I 
it from self-indulgenee. The real good is have no other refuge but the grave.” 
what is hard to do.” “ Go, then,” said the girl, with tears in her + 

“Ah! good is good, whether it be hardor eyes; “andeomeagain when youcan. Never 
easy!” sighed her visitor. fear nor hesitate to come, even after a long 

Jane Farrel stayed with her new protectors time. My brother owns this cottage, and as 
that day, “to rest” the young lady insisted. long as we both live we shall be here. He 
Then the next day she was persuaded to re- - has lost the only one he could ever love, and 
main a few days longer, and assist In some I know that he will never marry again. I, 
sewing for little Rose. And so a week passed, too, had a hope once; but it withered, and I 
and another, and this peaceful home began to look forward to and desire no other home 
take such hold on her that she dreaded the thanthis. I shall rear up dear little Rose in 
thought of leaving it. ' the place of a child of my own. When your 

But that one anxiety would never rest. work is done come back to us, and we will 
Where was Clifford Norton? Hadheescaped? ‘welcome you. You know that the obligation 
She had eagerly searched the papers every will be mutual, for you can be a great help to 
day, and had not seen a word about him,or me.” 
even any notice of the transaction in which So with many tears the wanderer went forth 

_ the herself had been engaged. The anxiety again, giving no account Of herself, only prom- 
grew dreadful as the days wore away. She » ising to write if she were ill or in need. The. 
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brother and sister went to the gate with her, Rose peeping out between them, she lifted 
and at parting they gave her a warm hand- her hands and called down a blessing on 
clasp. them. 

She went away without being able to say a And that was the first time that Jane Farrel 
word; but turning after a little while, and had ever blessed anybody in her life. 
seeing them still standing there, with little [To BE CONTINUED.] 


AFFINITY. 
_ BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


We met in the beautiful summer, we met and parted for aye, 
We lingered awhile together in Love’s enchanted way; 

We studied the exquisite language of Nature’s royal speech, 
And read her beautiful poems, interpreting each to each; 
We loitered besides her rivers, praying that evermore 

Our lives might thus together sweep to the eternal shore. 


We sat in the purple twilights, the co®l, delicious evens, 

And talked of love immortal, of life, and death, and heaven; 
We lifted our voices together up to the great White Throne, 
We sang of the beautiful Zion, tone blending sweet with tone, 
We asked for no fairer future than thus forever and aye 

To journey on together to the gates of perfect day. 


We stood in the inner chamber of each other’s secret soul, 

And found in its sanctuary one faith, one hope, one goal; 

We pledged to each other forever, whatever of fate betide, 

Though oceans should roll between us, or leagues of land divide, 

A love undoubting, unchanging, without a shadow or breath 

Of distrust—true each to the other, through absence, or life, or death. 


We met and we parted—forever mayhap, I cannot say, 
I can only thank God for a season we walked in Love’s golden way. 
O, rivers that sweep to the ocean! O, mountains that cleave the sky! 
I laugh at your impotent weakness to part my love and I! 

f For whether absent or present, our souls are united forever, 
In bonds no power can weaken, or time or eternity sever. 
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THE DUVAL DIAMONDS. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


In a little studio, high up in a lofty build- 
ing, where a window in the roof showed a 
square of April sky tremulous and blue as 
turquoise, sometimes overcast by a veil of ten- 
der, pale clouds which presently rolled them- 
selves into fleecy drifts that went sailing away 
into the blue, where beautiful purple, soft- 
eyed doves, tiptoeing about the eaves, came 
occasionally to peep down through the dusty 
glass into the close, narrow room below, and 
drop a note or two of gentle pity, where visions 
of green trees, and singing brooks, and the 
joyful freedom of the open country, came only 
to tantalize and annoy, Basil Deane was 
hard at work upon a picture. A tall, thin, 
dreamy-eyed fellow, who saw clearly only the 
beautiful, but had not the power satisfactorily 
to embody it, who went about in this hard, 
terribly-real world in a misty, groping sort of 
way, taking hold of things by their sharp 
edges, and dolefully mismanaging everything 
he undertook, and so failing pitifully, getting 
always poorer while his friends grew rich, and 
missing almost all the good of life. It was the 
Fornarina which he was painting, and he 
worked away with a careful, painstaking anx- 
fety, elaborating every fold of the drapery, and 
finishing all the details with Dutch accuracy, 
but making a wretched copy notwithstanding. 

Louis Duval looked on with a quiet, half- 
scornful smile. He always looked on while 
other people worked. It was his part in life, 
and he performed it admirably. ‘It is fair to 
add, that Basil Deane’s creditors came to Duval 
as a matter of course, and Duval settled the 
bills, which did not worry Basil because he had 
forgotten all about them. 

At last Basil stepped back, drew a long 
sigh, and said wearily: 

“It isn’t what I meant it should be!” 

Louis Duval tossed away his cigar and sat 
upright. 

“No! You meant to reprodace Raphael’s 
rather coarse but splendid beauty, and you 
have made a clumsy washerwoman.” 

Basil’s misty blue eyes grew sad and 
wistful. 

“You don’t think it will be liked then?” he 
said. 

“Liked? No! It will be hung in some 
dark corner of the room, and people will look 


at it, and shrug their shoulders, and go away 
saying that it is another instance of the eccen- 
tricity of that gifted artist, Basil Deane, who, 
everybody knows, might do great things if he | 
would.” 

Basil flushed up redly. 

“Everybody's taste may not agree with 


, yours,” he said, rather angrily. 


“Try it and see!” And with that Louis 
sauntered away. 

Left alone, Deane touched and retouched 
the picture, owning to himself more and more 
every minute, that his friend’s criticism was 
just. That night he sent it up to the hall 
where the artists were about opening their 
spring exhibition. 

A week afterward Louis Duval climbed the 
stairs that led to the studio, and presented 
himself without ceremony in the room. Deane 
sat reading. His curling blonde hair fell in 
loose disarray over his temples. His face was 
haggard and old, his eyes eager and sharp. 
Duval came up and looked over his shoulder. 

“* Remarkable suicides! Pleasant reading 
that to a man with nerves,” he said, coolly, 
but with a keen glance at Deane. 

Deane shut up the book and laughed 
faintly. 

“TI suppose there would be nothing remark- 
able in a disappointed man’s terminating his 
own existence, unless, indeed, one could dis- 
cover an original method of doing it,” he 
said. 

“T suppose not,” returned Duval, quietly. 
“Fools and cowards have taken that road to 
immortality ever since the world was made. 
By the way, have you disposed of the For- 
narina?” Basil Deane’s face darkened, “ Be- 
cause,” Duval hastened to say, “I have taken 
a fancy to buy it as a companion picture to 
the Bella Donna.” 

“You can’t have it!” said Deane, hastily 
rising and going to a closet. 

“Why not? come now, old fellow, don’t be 
surly. You can’t want it when you have that 
exquisite copy that Claude made for you in 
Italy,—a copy so goo d that ninety-nine con- 
noisseurs out of a hundred would take it for a 
genuine Raphael.” 

“And so good as to make my own wretched 

mitation of it the more contemptible. You 
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ean’t have it, Duval. Don’t you think I un- 
derstand you?” And Basil’s face lighted all 
over. * 

Duval affected to be puzzled. 

“Is it possible,” said he, slowly, “ that I am 
suspected of an intention to benefit anybody ? 
I assure you that my design is utterly selfish.” 

Basil Deane came out from the closet, his 
fine, sensitive ‘ace glowing with pride and 
pleasure. ~ 

“ Don't tell me,” he said, hastily, his voice 
faltering a little. “I know you. But see! 
_Here is a companion for your ‘ Bella Donna.’ 
If you like it you may buy this!” 
drew away a cloth from before a small canvas. 

Duval drew a long breath of delight. 

Only a poor beggar girl, her small feet show- 
ing through the tattered shoes she wore, her 
shoulders narrowed and stooping under the 
weight of a heavy basket, but having a face 
holy and pure enough for an angel. There 
was an inexpressible pathos in the shy, up- 
ward look of the tender, brown eyes, in the 
attitude, in the tight clasp of the tiny hands 
upon the burdgn, in all the accessories that 
helped to tell the pitiful story. Duval gazed 
a minute or two in silence. 

“Did you do it?” he asked, presently, in a 
reverent, tender tone. 

“I did it. The child went by my window 
#0 often that her face grew into my heart, and 
would not let me rest till I had painted it.” 

“ But why in Heaven’s name have you done 
such daubs as that—” pointing to the For- 
narina—* if you had such things as these in 
your brain ?” 

“It wasn’t in my brain. I did it from life.” 

“So much the better. Now, Basil, this you 
shall do. With what I give you for this pic- 
ture you shall go out into the country, you 
shall travel with your pilgrim staff and knap- 
sack, and you shall paint country girls with 
Madohna faces who croon hymns at their 
-work, and by-and-by fall in love with one of 
them and immortalize her and yourself.” 

The fire of enthusiasm leaped to Basil’s 


eyes. 

“Tis an old dream of mine! Can it come 
true?” he said, eagerly. 

“Why not? Make a bonfire of this rubbish 
and start to-morrow.” 

This suggestion was not accepted ; but with 
Duval’s help the rubbish was speedily stowed 
away in garrets, or handed over to the 
auctioneer, and in a week Basil was trudging 
along a mountain valley, where a noisy brook 
that had left its romance far behind it, in the 


And he. 


heart of the dim woods, went clattering along, 
stopping to turn a wheel or two as rt went, 
and presently vanishing between hedges of 
alder and clematis. 

There was a row of diminutive cottages 
following its sinuous course, each with its bed 
of bright flowers before it, and each tastefully 
painted and neatly kept. Along the pretty, 
winding path that led to the quaint red mill, 
troups of chattering, laughing people went up 
and down at every ringing of the bell. - The 
women had bright faces, and the men had not 
that overworked look that belongs to our na 
tive population; and Basil, attracted by some- 
thing picturesque and pleasant in their appear- 
ance, found himself listening one day to scraps 
of conversation that floated past him, and was 
presently surprised by a musical French 
patois. 

It came upon him so oddly, as contrasted 
with the nasal vernacular that had greeted him 
allover the country, that he stood quite still, 
till the stragglers were all shut inside the gate. 
All save one, for, as ha roused himself, ani 
started on, a low-toned melodious voice close 
at his elbow said: 

“Monsieur smiles! Monsieur has happy 
things to think about!” 

Basil looked down. A little old-fashioned 
figure, and a pair of large soft eyes were im- 
mediately apparent to his startled senses. 

“Tam glad to see monsieur smile.” Ani 
this time Basil noticed a peculiar tenderness 
in the voice. “I have watched him every day 
for a week, and he has always seemed grave 
and absorbed.” 

Quite unconsciously Basil was walking along 
by her side, and now said: 

“J have reason enough for gravity, God 
knows; and as for absorption, that is my way,” 
he added, smiling. 

The soft, sweet Madonna eyes sought his 
face. 

“Is not this world well worth monsieur's 
notice? The brook yonder foaming over the 
dam, the alders, and the white-flowered 
clematis, and the tall elms above them ?” 

“It is a pretty placa for a home. One 
might easily enough dream away a summer's 
day here,” said Basil. 

“But we do not dream here. We work,” 
said the girl, smiling. 

“ What.do you do?” 

“We make ribbons—ribbons as fine as those 
of Lyons, only your American people will not 
believe that, and so we have to put pretty 


French pictures on our goods, and tell a white 
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lie or two in the way of our business,” said 
the wise little woman. 

Basil looked at her curiously. 

“And did the master send to France for a 
colony of operatives? And is it so that I 
stumble upon the buzzing French bee's?” 

“Precisely, monsieur!”’ Then she broke 
into a merry laugh. 

“Does monsieur know that he literally 
stumbled over me but yesterday ?” 

' “JT did not know it, but I ask your pardon.” 

“O, you need not humiliate yourself before 
me. Iam only Marguerite, the ribbon weaver. 
If it were Pauline now, she would make a 
stately courtesy and say that monsieur was 
forgiven.” 


“And who is Pauline?” said Basil, amused. } 


The girl’s face assumed a puzzled look. 

“That is not easy to say,” she replied, ina 
mysterious, low tone. “I sometimes think 
she is a princess in disguise, and other times, 
when I am angry because she scolds me, I say 
she is only a cross old woman whom some day 
I shall run away from. And nowI must bid 
monsieur good-day.” And she dropped him 
@ graceful courtesy. 

“One moment, pray,” said Basil, hastily. 
“You who know the village so well should be 
able to tell me of some hospitable person who 
takes lodgers.” 

“Does monsieur wish to stay? Why, then, 
Pauline is the very woman who will be pleased 
to oblige him. Yonder she lives, in the house 
where the parrot swings in his cage—a little 
old woman in a white cap who has very sharp 
eyes and is fond’of money—that is Pauline! 
And we live there by our two selves—Pauline 
and I—and are very happy except when we 
quarrel, which is not so often now as it used 
to be.” 

“ How is that?” Basil asked. 

Marguerite shook her head. 

“ That is a secret that I shall not confide 
even to you;” and now she nodded a gay good- 
by and tripped away. 

It seemed as if the sunshine had been sud- 
denly withdrawn. Basil gazed after her a mo- 
ment, looking with a feeling of envy at the 
tall red mill that had swallowed her up from 
his sight; and then rousing himself, hastily 
crossed the street, hurried along under the 
shade of the elms, afd presently stopped 
against the deor where the handsome parrot 
prinked his gold-green feathers in the sun- 
shine. The upper half of the door was of 
glass, and through the panes he could see the 
whole interior. It reminded him of one of 
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Pousset’s exquisite and truthful life pictures. 
A tidy room, the fidor scoured spotlessly 
white, a tiny fire upon the hearth, where 
pussy dozed and winked, a vase of flowers on 
the table, a tall clock in the corner, and in 
the midst an old woman reeling silk—a wo- 
fully wrinkled old woman, but bright and 
keen as if she were but twenty. Her small, 
shapely hands went swiftly on with her work, 
and as she gently swayed to and fro, Basil 
caught the gleam of a glittering jewel upon 
her bosom. A moment he watched, and then 
knocked gently. 

“ Entrez!” said a voice within. 

The old woman turned as he entered, and 
Basil thought the diamond on her bosom was 
scarcely brighter than her eyes. 

“ Monsieur is welcome,” she said, blandly. 
“ Would you please to sit down. I knew you 
were a gentleman. One of the boorish coun- 
try folk would have made me hobble to the 
door to admit him. Can I do a service for 
monsieur ?” 

“That is what I came to ask,” said Basil, 
and preferred his request. Pauline’s face, 
which was at first so bland and smiling, hard- 
ened as he went on. At the close of his little 
explanatory speech nothing was heard save 
the whir of the wheels as Pauline rapidly 
turned them round and round. 

“ Monsieur will pay, of course,” she said, 
coldly. 

“Whatever you please,” returned Basil, 
with his constitutional indifference to his 
interest. 

“And in advance ?” 

“Tf you choose,” said Basil, a little surpris- 
ed at the stipulation. 

“Monsieur can come, You want quiet? 
You shall have it. There is no one todisturb 
except my grandchild Marguerite, a madcap 
girl whose acquaintance it will be well to dis- 
courage if you would be quiet.” 

Basil bowed, mentallf determined to disre- 
gard her hint. 

“She.is away most of the day though, as 
good luck has ordained it, and Don Carls is 
not a conversational bird, and I am not fool 
enough to talk to myself” said the old 
woman. 

“T have no doubt I shall be quite satisfied !” 
he replied. 

“Tf you are not, it is open to you to leave,” 
said Pauline, with pride. “But I shall make 
you comfortable. Go up stairs, monsieur, if 


you please, and the door to the right will lead — 


you to your bedrdom;” 
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Louis Duval occupied a suite of apartments 
at the Albion. Their appointments were per- 
fect, for that gentleman was a bit of a Sybarite 
as well as an amateur of the fine arts, and 
every rich old city on the continent had con- 
tributed to the embellishment of these rooms. 
But he told himself over and over again that 
no one of his imported treasures had given 
him the pleasure that this little picture of 
Basil’s had done. 

It hung opposite the Bella Donna of Titian, 
and the brown-eyed beggar-girl looked shyly 
up into the face of the stately, beautiful lady 
nor lost by the contrast. 

As he cut the pages of his magazine, Louis 
ever and anon looked up to meet those tender 
eyes. Presently the valet came in. 

“Pierre! all those letters for me to read ?” 

Pierre smilingly set the salver down at his 
master’s elbow and departed. 

“Now if there is anything in the world I do 
hate,” soliloquized Louis, “ it is to have a letter 
—for a letter must be answered: You can’t 
turn your back upon it as you can upon a 
bore who talks without answering you. IfI 
had any friends it would be another matter, 
but I haven’t one except poor Deane—and by 
the way that’s his sign manual. I'll keep that 
till the last. Ah, here’ a missive from Clar- 
endon.” 


“DEAR DuvAL:—I have been looking after 
your affairs but don’t come to any positive 
conclusion. Evidence tends to show the ex- 
istence of the person to whom the codicil to 
the will refers, but she seems to have disap- 
peared mysteriously, and as yet I have found 
no clue to her whereabouts. You are so well 
off now, and so generous, that I suppose you 
wouldn’t break your heart if this new claim- 
ant should appear.” 


‘t think I should! Id gladly divide 
the property with any one who shared my 
name. And now, BaSil Deane, for you!” 


“ My DEAR Louis :—You never did a kinder 
thing than when you took my pretty beggar- 
girl off my hands and sent me into the country. 
I think I never lived before. If nothing hap- 
pens I mean to do something else than dream 
henceforth. The cars left me a hundred 
miles from any town of magnitude, and when 
I shouldered my knapsack, I took a direct 
course still further into the heart of the wide, 
lonesome country. Avoiding the great, arte- 
rial lines of communication, I travelled steadily 
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swift rivers along their courses; I rested x 


noonday in damp hollows where the sm 


never shines, and the water drips constantly 
from the massive, mossy rocks; sometime; 
perpendicular walls shut me in, up which the 
eye went thousands of feet sheer into the 
heavens; when night overtook me, far from 
any dwelling, I lay down my blanket and slept 
tranquilly under the blue, starry roof; by 
times the whippoorwill sung me to sleep; 
often the weird owl hooted through the nizht- 
watches; alpenstock in hand I climbei 
mountains—threading cool, fir forests, scaling 
cliffs, stopping to snatch harebells, blue as the 
sky, from the edge of some precipice,, and 
climbing higher, always higher, till I stood on 
the bald rock where breezy mountain air 
caressed and inspirited me. I grew always 
much happier for this, but one day ther 
came a longing to behold the face of man or 
woman. And so coming suddenly upon a 
little village that clung to the banks of 4 
swift stream, I determined to rest here a few 
days. 

“This place has as old-world flavor about 
it; there is a ribbon factory from which the 
town draws its sustenance, and the inhab- 
itants are mostly from the humbler class of 
French artisans. The women wear broad 
hats, and pretty laced bodices and have plenty 
of gay ribbons for Sunday. 

“TI am housed with an old woman anda 
young girl. I have not quite made out the 
relation between them yet, but it is apparently 
one of interest rather than affection. I wish 
you could see my old woman. Her face is as 
yellow as the gold that she loves so well, but 
her eyes are as bright as diamonds. And 
speaking of diamonds, reminds me of a re 
markable ornament that she wears. It isa 
Greek cross, the arms studded with glittering 
stones, pure and brilliant asstars. I ventured 
to make a remark concerning it when I had 
been there a week. 

“*Those are very fine diamonds of yours, 
Mademoiselle Pauline,’ I said. The old wo- 
man started and I fancied grew pale. 

“*Diamonds! monsieur, you must be joking, 
How should an old woman like me wear dia- 


‘monds?’ she said, sharply. 


“* Your brooch is an 
“*No, monsieur! I have no ancestors, I am 
only one of the bourgeoise’ I had always 
suspected that she had been a servant in her 
own country. She has the courtier-like—and 
at the same time—impudent air of a lady’s 


towards the mountains. I followed deep, maid. How did she come by the diamonds? 
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“* For all that,’ I said, positively, ‘ those are. 
fine diamonds.’ 

“*Paste, monsieur, paste! They do these 
things with wonderful art in France!’ said 


S tlie old woman; and then she gave mea volu- 


ble account of certain professed gems thet 
proved to be spurious. 

“Now I could have sworn to the genuine- 
ness of the diamonds, but I let the subject 
drop. I am, however, quite curious in regard 
to this old woman. Nobody in the village 
knows anything of her antecedents, and she 
is quite an ogre to the children, of whom, in- 
deed, she is not at all fond, reserving all her 
‘affection for an ancient parrot who sits in 
sullen silence all day long. 

“My feeling for Marguerite—that is the 
girl’s beautiful name—is not curiosity. I am 
afraid I fell in love with her before I painted 
her portrait. That process is, however, begun. 
It was at first resisted by old Pauline, under 
the plea that it would keep Marguerite from 
her work, but when I offered to pay for the 
sittings she consented. So that nowI have 
the privilege of sitting two hours a day study- 
ing the most beautiful face in the world. 

“She scarcely glanced at the picture the 
first two or three days, but one day she peep- 
ed over my shoulder. Her surprise was 
charming. 

“‘Am I like that?’ she said, her soft, large 
eyes full of wondering delight. 

“* Like it, but more beautiful.’ 

“A delicate pink stained her cheek, her lips 
melted in a smile. 

you not flatter, monsieur ?” 

“T assured her that my pencil did not do 
her justice. 

“* Monsieur is very good,” she replied, with 
downcast eyes. ‘But the picture is like one 
that Pauline has locked up in her drawer. I 
do not know who it is, but sometimes I think 
it is my mother. 

“A touching sadness veiled her face as she 
said this, and for a minute I did not venture 
to speak, but presently I said: 

“* Don’t you remember your mother ?” 

“‘Ah no! when I look back it is only 
Pauline, nothing but Pauline.’ 


“Only Pauline! and what is the matter 


with Pauline, pray? said a wiry, sinuous 
voice, and looking, we both saw the wrinkled, 
yellow visage of the old woman. 
“Marguerite grew white and looked 
frightened. 
“*See now, monsieur, the ingratitude of 
girls! What would Marguerite have done 
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without me? Tell me that, Marguerite! 

“A look of vivid dislike crossed the girl’s 
face, and she hastened away. 

“*Who is Marguerite? I said, abruptly. 

“ The old woman’s eyes glittered curiously. 

“*Do you not guess? What should she be 
but a poor foundling whom for sweet charity’s 
sake I adopted ?” 

“Something in the subtle evil look in old 
Pauline’s face as she said this, made me cer- 
tain that it was a lie. But I said nothing, and 
the old creature began tiptoeing round my 
apartment, examining the drawing and other 
unfamiliar articles with more curiosity than 
good manners. She had my precious head of 
Clytie in her hand when Marguerite returned. 

“* Letters, monsieur!’ she said. 

“There were a handful of them, and the 
superscription of yours caught my eye in an in- 
stant. In my surprise and pleasure I pro- 
nounced your name aloud. There was an in- 
stantaneous crash at the other end of the 
room. I turned astonished and beheld that 
hideous old Pauline—she looked for the mo- 
ment like some ancient beldame in poem or 
story—her face a deathly, yellowish white, 
and her eyes wide open and glaring fixedly 
upon me. 

“*My God? she said, in a strange, harsh 
voice. 

“*What is the matter? I-asked, ruefully 
eyeing the fragments of my Clytie. 

“As she still stood, looking at me with that 
stony stare, Marguerite ran forward. 

_ “* Pauline! Pauline! she said, in terror. 

“ Pauline looked around. Slowly the natu- 
ral color came back to her face. 

“*Are you ill? I asked, going up to her. 
* Let me lead you to a seat.’ 

Thanks, monsieur! I am not ill. "Twas 
an accursed wasp stung me. Mon Dieu! 
*twas like a stab,’ she replied, angrily. 

“T looked around for the insect, but failed 
to discover it, and after Pauline, her hand 
closely clasped over the wounded finger hob- 
bled away to procure some application for it, 
I looked still more carefully yet without 
success. 

“When I thought the whole matter over I 
could not help coming to the conclusion that 
the sting was a pretence. Could the mention 
of your name have affected her so powerfully ? 
Am I right in my impression that your family 
is from southern France? I can’t tell you how 
this little tableau excited me. Pauline was 
before me as soon as I closed my eyes to sleep. 
As the only way of laying the spectre I have 
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made a crayon study of her. Marguerite came 
and peeped over my shoulder, as I worked at 
it. 

“Ah, it is Pauline!’ she said, with a slight 
shudder. ‘Is it not ugly?’ 


“ I looked up into her glowing, young face, 
and seeing that forge my picture. Her com- 
plexion is like a white rose; her eyes large 
and brown with curling lashes that seem to 


caress the lovely cheek; her movements are 


all light and graceful as a fairy’s, and there is 
about her that indescribable aura of youth, 
and innocence, and sweetness, which is too 
apt to vanish sadly early from our city maid- 
ens, mingled with a frankness, and naivete, 
and a piquancy peculiar and characteristic. 
Louis, you must come and see my perfect 
wild rose.” 


For answer to this voluminous epistle, 
Basil received a half sheet from his friend 
containing this curt announcement. 

“T am coming, expect me on Thursday.” 

Basil came in at dinner time, his eyes shin- 
ing with pleasure at this prospect of meeting’ 
his friend. 

“Monsieur has good news,” said Pauline, 
with a scrutinizing look at his face. 

Basil glanced at her, suddenly resolved to 
see what effect the intimation of Louis Du- 
val’s visit would have upon her, and so doing, 
perceived that the glittering brooch which 
usually fastened the real lace kerchief she 
wore was missing. But hardly conscious at 
the ‘time that he did notice its absence, he 
said, watching her closely : 

“You are right, Mademoiselle Pauline. My 
friend, Louis Duval, is coming to make me a 
visit.” 

Either Pauline’s nerves were under nicer 
control, or Basil’s suspicions were unfounded, 
for she answered composedly : 

“I congratulate you, monsieur. But dinner 
is served.” 

As Basil sat down at the table he asked: 

“ Would it be convenient for you to accom- 
modate my friend also ?” 

“ Monsieur and his friend are most welcome 
to the whole house,” returned Pauline, in a 
peculiar tone. 

“Thank you!” said Basil, inwardly repent- 
ing of his distrust of her, and leaping at once 
to the conclusion that his imagination had 
made a-fool of him. “You are very kind, 
mademoiselle, but one additional room will 
suffice for us.” 


That morning Marguerite gave him another 
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sitting, and the portrait was considerably ad- 
vanced. In the afternoon he went upon a 
long excursion outside the village, exploring 
paths that—disappearing in the heart of 
odorous green woods—tempted him with their 


mysteries; loitering along the shores of brooks | 


where the water ran musically, and the vivid 
cardinal flowers flaunted their splendor, find- 
ing everywhere charming bits of landscape and 


enjoying them with all his soul. He could 


not reproduce them. Nature was wayward 


toward her lover, and refused to sit to him 
for her portrait, and his landscape pictures 
never adequately expressed his appreciation 
ofher. He got his tea at an isolated farm- 


house, and came home in the luminous’ 
evening. 


The house was dark and still as he ap- 
proached it; the rows of lilacs in the humble, 
garden stood up tall and dark against the 
white, mellow light; the air was full of cool, 
sweet scents, The night was too lonely, and 
Basil’s heart was too full for sleep, and he sat 
leaning from the window, listening to the rush 
of the river which made a pleasant accompa 
niment to his dreams. 

It seemed to Basil Deane as if his life had 
but just begun. Hitherto he had failed, and 
his life had had too many burdens, and too 
few hopes, for him to think of asking another 
to share it; but now all was changed; nothing 
seemed impossible. He loved Marguerite, and 
that love threw its glow adown the future, 
and gave it a tender beauty. 

While he thought of her, he saw the flutter 


* of her light dress in one of the shaded alleys. 


Obeying his. first impulse he went out to her. 

“ Marguerite!” he said, coming upon her 
suddenly. 

She started. 

“Ah, it is. you, monsieur?” and her face 
was illumined. 

“It is I!” taking her hands and holding 
them, while her eyes fell before the tender 
passion in his. 7 

“Do you want me?” she said, softly. 

“I want you, Marguerite, to have and to 
keep forever.” 

Her hands trembled—she faltered out: 

“TI thought Pauline sent you for me!” 

“Nobody sent me. I saw you and came 
because I love you and wanted to be with you. 
Will you be my wife, Marguerite?” 

“ Your wife, monsieur! I am a poor ribbon 
weaver!” her innocent eyes lifted to his in 
frank 


surprise. 
“And T am « poor artist, There je no 
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disparity between us. The only question is of 
your loving me.” 

Between the fall of the rushing river, and 
the drone of the crickets chirping to the July 


night, came Marguerite’s answer. 


“ There is no question of that, monsieur.” 

The moon had dropped below the dark belt 
of forest that shut in the little valley where 
Basil fell asleep. When he awoke the sun 


was far up the sky. The remembrance of the 


past night came to him like a dream of in- 
effable happiness, and he was thinking it over 
and over, trying to make it real, when a loud 
knocking upon the outside door of the house 
surprised him. No one came to answer, 
though the knocking was repeated. After 
wondering and waiting a few minutes, he 
dressed hastily and ran down. 

A man stood at the door; his face was hard 
and full of business, but just now it wore a 
singular expression of impatience. 

“ What the deuce is the matter here?” he 
said, testily. 

“I don’t understand you, sir. How should 
anything be the matter?” said Basil, rather 
haughtily. 

The stranger looked av him contemptuously. 
He knew him by sight—an artist whose wits 
were often wool-gathering. 

“You don’t know me, I see. I am Mr. 
Sandford, the proprietor of the mill yonder, 
and I came to see why Marguerite don’t come 
to her work. Here’s the loom standing still 
and it’s after nine o’cloek.” ° 

Basil experienced a sudden shock; he was 
thrilled with a nameless foreboding. Turning 
silently away he opened the door of the little 
kitchen. It was still and empty, no fire on 
the hearth; no signs of life anywhere. Beck- 
oning the stranger to follow, he crossed the 
room, and after tapping at the doorof the bed- 
room where Pauline slept, opened it and look- 
ed in. The bed had been undisturbed since 
the day before. Confronting Mr. Sandford 
with a face white with terror, Basil cried: 

“Good Heaven! what could have happen- 
ed?” but then, without waiting for an answer, 
ran up stairs. He came down in five minutes. 
“T have looked all over the house and there is 
no one to be found!” he said, in a terrified 
tone. 

Mr. Sandford shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Have they run away, do you think?” he 
asked. 

“Why should they ran’ away?” demanded 
Basil) impatiently, a hundred possibilities at 
the same time thronging his mind. 
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There was a brief silence, and then Mr. 
Sandford said : 

“If they were in debt that might explain it; 
but Pauline was a shrewd, close-fisted old 
body, and the balance is likely to be on her 
side.” 

Basil stared at him, scarcely comprehending 
what he said. At Mr. Sandford’s suggestion 
a thorough re-examination of the house was 


made, which only showed that, while no bulky 
articles had been taken, nothing of value was 


left; for the furniture was all of the poorest 
kind, though Pauline’s French taste and neat- 
ness had made the interior of the cottage 
attractive. 


“ This is aconfounded annoyance to me,” said 
Mr. Sandford, in an irritabletone. “See here! 
That girl’s place can’t be made good this side 
of the ocean. What am I to do?” 

Basil neither knew nor cared. Ignoring his 
petty trouble, he asked: 

“ Where did they come from ?” 

“How should I know? When help was . 
advertised for they came with the rest,” Mr. 
Sandford returned, curtly, indignant at Basil’s 
want of sympathy. It was lost upon Basil, 
whose head was full of wild plans for the 
recovery of Marguerite. 

“T will find Marguerite if I have to look the 
whole world over,” he said, in soliloquy, and 
then with an absent good-morning, he turned 
his back upon the mill-owner. 

“T reckon it wont do me much’ good if he 
does find her,” said Mr. Sandford, frowning 
as he went away. : 

The next day Basil Deane presented him- 
self at the Albion. 

“ Duval, how are you ?” 

Louis gazed at him blankly a moment. 

“T am very much astonished, thank you. 
Pierre, I shall not go to Montreal this 
morning.” 

“No, there’s no use going,” aid Basil, 
gloomily, and then told Louis of the mysteri- 
ous flitting, ending with, “ Now what do you 
think of it?” 

Louis’s mobile face had grown sober. He 
half-opened his lips to speak, but the distress 
in Basil’s countenance checked the words. 


her own, abandoned her prey at the last mo- 
ment, and fled with her accomplice.” As he 
was still silent, Basil said, impatiently : 

“You do not speak. You think I am 
deceived!” 
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“I'm affgid you are,” gently. 
“ Upon my lite I am not,” said Basil, eagerly. 
“Tama fool in worldly matters if you say so, 
but I know a pure, true woman when I see 
her. And I'll find Marguerite!” 

He began his search at once, Louis Duval 
sometimes aiding him, and-oftener, as time 
went by, and his search was unsuccessful, 
trying to dissuade him. 


It was two years after Marguerite’s disap- 


pearance, and during that time Basil Deane 
had become a popular artist. His pictures 
were no longer hung in obscure corners at.the 
annual exhibitions, but were the centre of ad- 
miring crowds. And people wormlered to see 
the same sweet face reproduced in so many 
different guises. Basil was almost in despair 
because that sweet face eluded him so 
persistently. 

‘One evening, while walking with Louis, he 
stepped into a goldsmith’s shop upon some 
trifling errand. A shabby, foreign-looking 

,man stood by the counter, and the goldsmith 
was saying, coldly: 

“ This is not a pawnbroker’s shop!” 

“But if monsieur would be good enough 
to look at this,” said the man, with a French 

accent, and directly a lucid point shone 
out. 

Basil’s hand tightened over his friend’s arm. 

“That is the jewel I told you of. I know 
its setting,” he said, in an excited whisper. 

“ Where did you get this?” demanded the 
goldsmith, looking at him with suspicion. 

“Tt is a family jewel,” returned the man, 
hurriedly, but as if alarmed he began to put 
the trinket up. “If monsieur does not want 
it I will offer it elsewhere,” he said, and went 
out. Our two friends silently followed. They 
threaded numerous streets, and at last came 
to a narrow, obscure alley. Before a tall, 

shabby house the man stopped. A hand was 
laid upon his shoulder. 

“ What! monsieur!” turning and startled. 

“You are only to explain how that jewel 
came into your possession,” said Basil, with 
resolution. 

“Monsieur! It is a family jewel!” he said, 
in a frightened voice. 

“Ah! Limagine you are a man whose an- 
tecedents will hardly bear close examination.” 

“Monsieur, the brooch is my wife’s,” said 
the man, gathering courage. 

“Indeed! We will go in then and inquire 
of her.” And Basil put his hand upon the 
bell-pull. 


“For Heaven’s sake, gentlemen, don’t do 
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that,” said the man, his teeth chattering in 
his fear, “ Pauline will be angry.” 

Basil's heart leaped. Vor a moment he was 
incapable of speech. 

“Come, come, my friend,” said Louis, good 
humoredly, “ this wife of yours is rather 
troublesome personage I should fancy. Sup- 
pose you should give us a little information, 
and we give you money enough to make you 
independent of Pauline !” 

“ Monsieur !” 

The man’s face showed that Louis’s random 
guess was a true one. 

“What is it that you wish to know?” he 
said, doubtfully. Basil and Louis inter- 
changed a few words, of which one caught the 
man’s ear. 

“Marguerite!” he exclaimed. 
know. too much already!” 

“More perhaps than you think. But come, 
let us go elsewhere and talk the whole matter 
over.” 

The two strolled off down the street, each 
party narrowly watching the other. 

An hour afterward they all returned, and 
this time the shabby man opened the door 
with a latch-key and preceded the others up a 
long flight. At its end he threw open a door 
and entered. 

“Antoine Jacques, where have you beer so 
long? Idling at a drinking-shop, and spend- 


“Ah! you 


ing my money, I dare say!” cried a sharp, 


cracked voice. 

“Keep still, can’t you, Pauline! Here are 
some gentlemen come to see you.” 

Basil Deane and Louis Duval came forward 
where the light of the lamp fell on their faces. 
A shriek burst from Pauline’s lips, and then 
she sank down in a corner, and cowered there 
in abject fear. Somebody came forward. 

“ Monsieur!” 

“ Marguerite !” 

The name was a glad cry, and his arms were 
open to receive her; but she drew herself up 
with an air of innocent reserve, and said, 
gently: 

“Why do you come to trouble us, monsieur ? 
We have done you no harm. Pray go away 
and leave us, Monsieur Duval!” still address- 
ing Basil. 

Louis stepped forward. 

“My name is Louis Duval. My friend here 
is Basil Deane. Did you not once know him 
by this name ?” 

Marguerite’s cheelts flushed. She looked in 
wonder and distress from one to the other, 
her color visibly rising under Louis’s eager 
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And, indeed, he seemed unable to 
remove his eyes from her. 

“For Heaven’s sake énd@ this seene, Louis!” 
said Basil, hastily. 

“I will. Madame Antoine Jacques” said 
Louis. 

“My name is Pauline Bassompierre,” inter- 
rupted Pauline, who had im some degree 
recovered her composure. 

“It was, madame, but you lost that title 
Jong ago in that of Jacques: Iam very glad 
to see you, I assure you, Madame Jacques. 
Indeed, I have been seeking you for a long 
time, but except for my fortunate meeting 
with your husband, this evening, my search 
might have been still unsuccessful.” 

“So that beast, Antoine, brought you here !” 
screamed Pauline, in a fury. 

“On the contrary, Madame Jacques, we 
brought him here. I see he has been prudent 
enough to take himself away, however.” 

“Who are you? What do you want?” said 
Pauline, her eyes gleaming maliciously. 
“What do you come here for? My house is 
my own!” she shrieked. 

“Gently, madame! you know that but for 
one or two things you would be in the galleys, 
at Toulon.” 

“Tis alie! you don’t know anything about 
it!” she cried. And her passionate rage over- 
came her so, that she dropped upon a chair, 
and sat there, biting her white, quivering lips, 
to keep them still, and darting rapid, angry 
glances from one of the gentlemen to the 
other. 

“I didn’t come here to anger you,” said 


_ Louis, pitying her in spite of her wickedness. 


“You know what I want.” 

“You wont get it! Go away!” 

“Then I must recall a few passages in your 
life to your remembrance; and I do it as 
much for the sake of that girl who stands 
trembling there, as for yours,” said Louis. 
“You know that when you came to be my 
mother’s bonne you had just been detected in 
acrime, which was only overlooked because 
you were so young. But in spite of her good- 
ness to you, you grew more wicked as you 
grew older, and when slie died, I think that 
there was no crime for which you were not 
ripe. It was in the confusion consequent 
upon her illness that you stole her diamonds, 
and had paste substituted for them. It was 
the brooch which was my father’s wedding 
present to her, and which your vanity induced 
you to wear, that betrayed you at last.” 


‘Pauline dropped her face in her hands, and 


1m 


something between a groan and au impreca- - 
tion became audible. 
“And then, whea my father married again, 
he retained you in the service of his second 
wife, beeause of your supposed kindness to 
my mother. And when my grandfather, an- 
gry at this second match, and despising Mar- 
guerite’s mother—peasant-born but noble- 
hearted—let you see his hate, you fanned it 
with lies, and when at last the poor young 
creature died in my father’s absence, you were 
ready, for money, to abet his shameful crime 
~-the crime by which he sought to obliterate | 
all traces of the marriage which he so disliked. 
Well, Pauline, you know all this better than 
I, as I had it at second-hand, and T’ll only ask 
you if you knew that this wicked grandfather 
of mine repented of his sin, and eager to make 
atonement, searched every corner of Europe 
and half over America for you, but failing, 
died—punished by not being allowed to see 
the wrong righted? It was left for me to find 
my sister through a lover’s eagerness to dis- 
cover the girl whose mind you poisoned 
against him. I suppose it was your avarice 
that induced you to keep the girl in poverty, 
and at hard labor, for even my grandfather 
had enough human feeling to provide for you 
both. What have you done with the money ?” 

Pauline began tomoan and wring her hands. 

“Don’t be hard with me, monsieur. , I was 
tempted. I didn’t do it of myself.” 

“TI don’t mean to be hard with you. I’ve 
decided to divide the money you have hoard-— 
ed between you and Antoine. Upon it you: 
can live comfortably, and learn to be an honr- 
est woman, if you wilh Now go and get my, 
diamonds !” 

She obeyed humbly, bringing them froma: 
dingy closet, where they lay in a rough tox. 
beneath a pile of rubbish. 

Louis looked them over. 

“Pauline, Pauline, you were surely borm for 
the galleys! Go back and get the necklace!” 

She went, mumbling something about his. 
being so hard to an old woman. 

Louis took the lucid gems out of tiieir- 
rough casket. Their splendor illumined. the — 
room. é 

“ Here, Marguerite, little sister!” , 

He hung them upon her soft, brown eurls, 
dropped them in shining links around her 
white throat, and fastened them to the dainty 
wrists. She stood there between her brother 
and her lover, adorned like a queen, and hap- 
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SHE was a born flirt, this pretty little Eloise 
Cressy. It’s a question how far such women 
are answerable, though I’m not sure of its 
connection with total deprayity. But some- 
how she couldn’t help it. I don’t mean to 
make excuses for her, but the thing came so 
natural, so easy. The toss of a ringlet, the 
flirt of a fan, with such a hand as hers, the 
raising of an eyelash, and it wasdone. Some- 
body’s heart was gone. 

There was a curious fascination in every 
movement. A sinuous grace and seductive- 
ness, an ease that enchanted you. She slipped 
from one position into another, just as you 
have seen clouds at sunset—divers shapes 
and colors melting and mingling, until you 
couldn’t tell where one ended and the other 
began. And then her face was lovely. Such 
a perfect blonde complexion, none of your 
cool, lymphatic whiteness, but pure pearly 
flesh, with the tiniest crimson veins running 
through it, that gave it a rich, pinky tint. 
The sweetest of scarlet lips, the softest and 
most bewildering eyes, that were violet, blue, 
and black, just as the emotion took her. And 
yet all this doesn’t give you any idea of her. 
There have been beautiful women, from Helen, 
down—women who have turned the heads of 
half the world, at Mast, that half coming 
within their charmed influence, and yet when 
you look at them or their pictures, you won- 
der how it was done. And there were people 
who wondered why all the town was samaerd 
about Eloise Cressy. 

I cannot explain it, so I only give the fact. 
One after another the young men tried their 
arts and graces in captivating or conquering 
this willful, dainty beauty. Each one was 
sure when he commenced. He could see just 
where his predecessor had failed, heen too lax 
or too hasty, or too that was not 
quite clear. And then he added another to 
the list of men who had lost their heads if not 
their hearts, for hearts appear tolerably fair 
property after all. If they do stray off a little, 
they find their way back again ‘to the rightful 
ewner presently. 

I don’t know whether Ray Prescott entered 
the lists with a design or not. He was thirty, 
tavelve years older than she, a sort of stern, 
. stirring, business fellow, with steady gray 
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BY HATTIE L. WADE. 


eyes that looked you through, and could gen- 


erally detect how much of your composition 
was dross, how much fine gold. He was con- 
sidered rather too sharp for most of the girls, 
Several of them had tried, for he was worth 
trying to gain. Tall, fine looking, with an air 
of power, as if born to command. And com 
mand he generally did, and here was the rock 
on which most of the’ girls split with him. 
They denounced him as tyrannical and 
imperious, too lordly for their tastes. 

His mother did not think him tyrannical. 
They lived in a pretty little cottage—not so 
very small either, but it had so many odd 
nooks and points, and was so covered with 
clumps of shrubbery and nests of vines, that 
it appeared like a tiny fairy bower. Here 
they dwelt alone, for Ray was the only child 
Mrs. Prescott ever had. They loved each 
other dearly. Ray was a man of strong feel- 
ings, ardent-hearted, with a depth to his 
nature that would have startled quiet, com- 
monplace people. 

He was the last man every one would think 
to be captivated by such a little butterfly as 
Eloise. And yet,one day—the young folks 
were on a picnic, and he happened to stroll 
off with Eloise, and discovered what few had 
thought of before, that this radiant being, with 
her pretty face and beguiling voice, had some 
fine capabilities. He did not treat her to the 
usual young. lady nothings, for he felt she 
could understand and appreciate something 
higher. And so they both came home in a 
musing mood. 

He was very sweet to his mother—recounted 
the day’s pleasure, described the girls and the 
dresses—for Mrs. Prescott was delicate, and 
rarely undertook such fatiguing pleasures, but 
she still retained a woman’s interest in them. 
Yet sitting there sipping fragrant tea out of 
those fragile India cups, something ran through 
his heart in little flushes and throbs, a re- 
membrance of a keener delight than pretty 
dresses and fair faces, tender summer winds, 
or odorous summer flowers. And when the 
tea things were cleared away, he sat down by 
the open window and dreamed of love. He 
did it occasionally, so it was not an entirely 
new employment. Sometime he hoped that 
there would be a sweet wifely and daughterly 
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face in this quaint little parlor—you would 
never feel tempted to call it drawing-room. 
All men perhaps have love fancies, and he was 
too trulya man to be exempt from mortal 
pains, and pleasures, and longings. He knew 
what his life lacked. 

Just now the dreams were haunted. by 
Eloise. Not that he, the invincible, was 
actually caught—he only thought how it 
might all happen, and how delightful it would 
be. 


Eloise had no parents, but lived with her 
half-brother, who was also her guardian. 
Her sister-in-law was a stylish, fashionable 
woman, proud of the admiration and envy 
Eloise excited. She was really tired when she 
came home, and after supper went to her 
room, donned a fresh, white dressing-gown, 
had her hair brushed out, and threw herself 
on the damask-covered lounge to have a good 
lazy time and get rested. She fell to thinking 
the day over, and presently came to the walk 
with Ray Prescott. 

What a splendid fellow he is to be sure! 
So solid and grand, one of the men you could 
depend upon in any emergency. And if he 
should love anybody ever—of course he would 
not. His mother was all to him, and he 
would not leave her, neither would he bring a 
wife home to make discord—wives always 
did. Mrs, Prescott was a very sweet, motherly 
woman, and it seemed to Eloise that she 
could live in peace with her forever; but then 
she supposed she could not any more than 
another person. Neither would Ray Prescott 
ever marry. But if he did ever love any one! 
and Eloise thrilled all over with the thought. 
Something different from these milk and 
water passions young men of twenty took as 
they did the measles, and recovered from 
nearly as quick. He had come to manhood’s 
prime and strength. Under the calm exterior 
were smouldering fires, just waiting for a 
breath to fan into a flame. What depths of 
passionate heat there would be, what fervor, 
what abounding tenderness in some moods! 
Not in all. She understood him well enough 
to know that. He would want to rule a 
woman’s heart, to be complete master of it, 
and the tightness of the chain would gall her 
alittle, Couldn’t she love so well that its 
weight would never be felt ? 

She laughed a little to herself. What if she 
should besiege this fortress? It wouldn’t 
capitulate, of course, but then there might be 
much interest and some pleasure. I shall 
have to admit now that she was a flirt, to set 


herself deliberately about attracting a man in 
that fashion. 

They met quite frequently after that. Mr. 
Prescott began to haunt society more ; then in 
the summer there are always so many charm- 
ing little things to allure one. Moonlight 
sails upon the river, pleasure parties, and all 
kinds of tempting inventions. One night, 
midnight at that, Ray Prescott walked home 
with her. She did feel a little conscience- 
smitten for thus throwing overboard, figura- 
tively, George Harlan, who had been her es- 
cort down to the river’s edge, but she knew 
George was fast verging into tender senti- 
ment. After all, she did not care for men to, 
make love to her. Kissing, and fondling, and 
all that, in a promiscuous fashion, did not 
suit her delicate self-appropriation. She 
wanted to keep some feelings and emotions 
sacred for the man she did marry, so when 
these admirers came to the second stage, she 
tried to slip away from them. 

It was a magnificent night with the moon 
at its full. Tree and shrub were bathed in 
liquid silver, and the warm air was heavy 
with odors. They talked of this beauty first, 
then something deeper. Both hearts came 
out unconsciously. There are moments in 
life when soul speaks to soul, when love and 
longing cannot be hid, when intuitions are 
electric and subtle. He felt that this woman 
was living in only a tiny corner of her life es- 
tate, while smiling fields beyond lay in all the 
richness of rank, uncultivated vegetation. 
And somehow, he wanted her. He fancied 
he could train the wild luxuriance into tender 
growth, mould the leaping, sparkling, quiver- 
ing heart into a deeper, purer course. And 
how sweet she was! Those soft curls stray- 
ing off to sport with every breeze, this ripe, 
bewitching mouth that summer winds dallied 
with unrebuked, those beguiling eyes turned 
upon him with their half shy questioning— 
yes, he must take them all captive, have them 
for his own. 

I think she went to bed a little sad and 
discouraged that night. Here was a man she 
could love, she confessed it to herself. Some- 
thing in his nature just suited hers, harmon- 
ized with it, but then, nothing ever came out 


After that he called on her, and the ac 
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' common-place woman for her domestic vir- 
tues, and she—4he fancied she could never 
marry anybody. She wanted to be loved 
deeply, tenderly, for something more than her 
pretty face. 
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quaintance progressed smoothly and rapidly. 
She was a trifle afraid of him at first, and act- 
ed out her own natural sweet self, But 
whether he spoke too soon, in his haste to be 
sure, or whether he was blinded, and so lost 
his usual penetrating gaze, I cannot tell; but 
apeak he did, and Eloise knew this great, 
strong, invincible man loved her, 

The restless, willful nature came out a lit- 
tle. She wanted to enjoy her conquest, and 
she couldn’t if she gave up all in a moment. 
What she would not gain by honest mastery 
ehe must win by stratagem. 

“TI don’t know,” she murmured, in her soft, 
sweet tone. “It’s so sudden. I was not 
thinking that you—that I—” 

_ I cannot give you the charm of those bro- 
ken sentences. So much was in the utterance. 

“You were not thinking that I could be so” 
—so foolish, he was going to say, but it was 
not the truth; no such love was foolish, and 
he added—“ so like other men. But I dolove 
you sincerely. I believe we can be very hap- 
py when_je come to understand each other 
thoroughly. The world has mistaken youupon 
many points. You are not what you seem to 
it.” 

“Don’t make me too good!” she exclaimed, 
with a burst of honest feeling. 

“I shall not forget that we are both mortal, 
fallible. And I mean to be tender, indulgent 
to you,.I want you to be just and faithful 
with me.” 2 

That trenched a little on a delicate subject. 
She meant to be true, certainly, but some- 
way she beguiled from him a promise that 
there should not be any settled engagement 


Just yet, until she was sure of her own heart, 


and glad and happy to come to him. For 
now she could hardly make his love seem real. 

He gave her a month’s grace. He hada 
misgiving that it was not a real sensible step, 
but having promised, he would not go back. 
He fancied he could manage the case pretty 
well. 

The next morning he sent down a bouquet 
and a note. The truth flashed upon her in 
that “ My Eloise,” not “Dear Eloise,” as most 
men would have said. She was a prisoner. 
She had a master. Those steely gleams in 
his deep gray eyes were not deficient in mean- 
ing. Those firm lines about his mouth all 
under cover of his silky moustache, carried in 
them a potent strength. She was net quite 
ready to give up, and so, cunning Eloise, she 
began to devise means for retaining a little 
freedom. 


He was very indulgent, as he said. I am 
not sure but he could have conquered her 
through this alone, if he had possessed sufii- 
cient patience. She tried him sorely, it must 
be admitted, but he smiled so sweet a smile 
that she was almost disarmed. She did love 
him. She meant to be his so wholly some 
day that every thought would be of him. 

The month was drawing to its close. How 
many times that fitful light shot up into his 
eyes, how many times he ground his teeth or 
bit his lip to keep from the words that rose in 
his heart, she never knew. If his self-com 
mand could have lasted a few days longer! 

They were at Mrs. Beverly’s ball, the first 
of the season. Several distinguished men 
were present, boasting wealth and position 
much above his. What if—asharp pang came 
to his heart. No he would not believe it of 
her, no matter what other women might do, 
Gold could not buy her away from him. 

But Mr. Varick was a superior man, not 
wanting in the polish and fascination society 
and culture give. She had met him before, 
and now he followed her like a shadow, 
They danced together, he took her into the 
ante-room for ices, and they had a low, pleas- 
ant talk. Was she engaged for supper? 

“She supposed she was,” with a regretful 
inflection. 

But then he was going away on the morrow. 
Other friends could see her any time. These 
brief, bright moments were all he had. He 
should remember them a long, long while. 
And so, if he seemed selfish, she must think 
what the pleasure was to him, and forgive. 

Ray Preseott tortured himself imagining 
what their talk might be about. And when 
she returned to the dancing-room more bril- 
liant than ever, he ground his teeth with 
something akin to jealousy. He had experi- 
enced the feeling before, but never given it so 
much sway. Now it was like a spasm of fire. 

There was a crowd and a confusion about 
supper time. Mr. Prescott was at the lower 
end of the room, and could not have urged his 
way through without being ungentlemanly, 4 
thing he never was. Eloise dallied a little, 
listening to her companion’s pleading. The 
crowd swept them on toward the supper-room. 
He drew the white gloved hand through his 
arm. When they were finally seated, she 
glanced around timidly. At the lower end of 
the table, Mr. Prescott was between two 
dowagers. His face was calm but white, that 
icy whiteness of some rigid determination. 
Because she did feel a trifle ill at ease, she 
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laughed and talked the more gayly. He 
noted it. He thought what a blind, silly dupe 
he had been, but now her reign was over. 
His heart was too good for dancing ground 
for her or any other woman. 

After awhile people were through eating 
and drinking. It was intolerable to him, 
They dispersed to cooler, roomier places; the 
band commenced a slow, weird march, and 
the very air was full of drowsy indolence. 

“Miss Cressy,” a voice said, close to her ear. 
The deep, suppressed tone startled her, and 
turning, her whole figure trembled with a 
vague fear. ‘“ Will you bestow a few moments 
upon me, if you are not too agreeably 
engaged ?” 

He bit the words off with a sharp emphasis. 

“Certainly. I am disengaged.” 

“O! There’s a quiet corner in the conser- 
vatory, I believe ;” and he Jed the way thither. 
His grasp on her arm had unconsciously 
tightened. 

“Don’t,” she began, pettishly. “You hurt 
me!” 

“Pardon me,” and he bowed. “A woman 
who can feel pain so acutely should be careful 
how she gives wounds. Or is it in the flesh 
only? Is the world’s verdict true, that you 
delight to play with hearts while your own is 
incapable of pain ?” 

He had begun wrongly.. “ You are unjust,” 
she answered, with flashing eyes. 

“O, I am. Of course in this matter you 
are judge. And yet I think I understand you 
better than I did a month ago. I have been 
a fool, like the rest of my sex. Glory in that 
triumph! I cannot take the love back; I will 
not deny it, I did love you, but I see my error 
now, and shall move heaven and earth to 
overcome it. Love of admiration is your 
strongest point, your chief good. I did think 
Thad found your heart, but such women have 
none. Now I give you back your freedom. 
I do not want smiles that are lavished upon a 
dozen others. Words and looks have no 
charm for me when every man is at liberty to 
put the same construction upon them—that 
most flattering to his vanity. This has been 
a little by-play, very amusing to you, doubt- 
less, As for me, I shall be wiser next time.” 

If he expected her to be penitent after all 
that, he was mistaken. She stood up straight 
and haughtily, and made a little gesture of 
contempt in shaking out the folds of her 
dress. That stung him. 

“As you please,” she sald, with superb | 
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“Since the play is finished, I wil escort you 
back.” 


Then they nodded politely to each other 
and parted. 

Eloise Cressy was gay enough the remain- 
der of the evening. And for a week she kept 
up her courage by denouncing him to herself 
as a tyrant, a selfish, jealous man, one no 
woman could be permanently happy with. 
And then she had the faintest longing to see. 
him somewhere by accident. She kept say- 
ing over those words, “I cannot take the love 
back ; I will not deny it,I did love you.” The 
love that she had wanted so much! 

' Then a thunderbolt dropped at her.very 
feet. Ray Prescott had gone West to join a 
trading company, might not be back in a year. 
or two. The income of his business here, 
which was in a thriving state, was settled 
upon his mother. How had she ever spared 
him, Eloise thought first. So you see she was 
not altogether selfish or heartless, or her mind 
would not have gone to this other woman in. 
her pain. 

It had been hard enough for Mrs. Prescott, 
But Ray had told his mother the whole truth, 

“T don’t feel as if I could stay here,” he had 
said. “I fancied I was stronger, mother, but , 
I cannot still the pain, I cannot supply the 
want and desolation. I did love herso. Un-. 
consciously I had madg her half my life. I 
want to get away somewhere where it is wild 
and free, and I can have a good hard struggle 
with life. I shall forget about the sore heart 
then. I shall come back to you fresh and 
strong and all your own.” 

And then he would comfort her, and try to 
make it segm the merest pleasure trip. But 
a mother’s eyes are keen, and when she saw 
how he suffered, she let him go. The gentle 
woman almost hated Eloise Cressy for ren- 
dering such a separation necessary. 

Poor Eloise. Too late she learned she had 
a heart, or rather that Ray Prescott had it in 
his keeping. First she strove against the 
knowledge with a little stubborn pride, but | 
when the later autumn days grew dreary with 
gray skies and lonesome winds, her self-com- 
placency perished before a rushing tempest of 
anguish. News came back that in one ot 
their tours the party had been overtaken by. 
hostile Indians, some murdered, and only two 
escaped to tell the sad tale. There was the 
usual excitement, a spasmodic raid on the 
Government to do something, and a heavy 
black cloud of pain and horror on two hearts. | 
Eloise suffered the most keenly. But for her 
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wickedness, she had come to using strong 
terms now, he would be happy here. And 
she—O, what a dark, terrible future spread 
out before her! She knew now how she had 
loved him, what he would have been to her. 
And hardest of all, she must bear her burthen 
in secret, and go about with a smiling face. 
How she loathed the world and those petty 
vanities for which she had sold herself. 

A friend, during the talk of a morning call, 
happened to mention Mrs. Prescott’s illness. 
They had not heard of it. 

“The doctor pronounces it typhus fever. 
There’s a little of it around it seems, but her 
case promises to be very severe. She has 
worried so about Ray, and I don’t, wonder. 
The man was crazy to go off ashe did. I was 
in there yesterday, and I declare my heart 
ached for her. The nurse is a stupid old 
thing, and she actually suffers for comforts, 
or would if she were sensible. Every one is so 
afraid of typhus, though.” 

Half an hour afterward Eloise came down 
in a soft, gray dress, with plain collar and cuff, 
her pretty golden curls knotted up in a net, 
and announced that she was going to Mrs, 
Prescott’s. 

“You are crazy!” said her worldly sister-in- 
law. Mrs. Prescott can hire nurses. And 
such a dangerous fever! You will be sure to 
take it.” 

“T think pot.” Eloise was pale, but a curi- 
ous depression of her upper lip showed her 
resolution. 

_In vain Mrs. Cressy scolded, entreated, even 
threatened if she fell sick she could not be 
brought there, Eloise set off on her errand of 
mercy. It seemed to her she owed this atone- 
ment to his mother. She almost Moped she 
would take the fever and die—foolish little 
thing! 

Mrs. Prescott was delirious and knew no 
ove. Eloise made a quiet revolution that 
gained the physician’s commendation. She 
proved a thorough nurse, for all one wouldn't 

- have supposed it. But it was a hard, sorrow- 
ful time, a penance almost equal to her sin, 
though she thought that could never be. At 
last the crisis came, passed. Mrs. Prescott 
would live. 

“I don’t think she could, if it had not been 
for you, Miss Cressy,” said the kind old doc- . 
tor. “You are one girl of a thousand. And 
now with your choice nursing we shall soon 
have her around.” 

“I—don’t think I can stay,” was Eloise’s 
hesitating rejoinder. 


“Why not? Are you. getting tired out? 
You look so fresh. There'll be no risk now.” 
“Not that. Do not think I. am afraid, 
But ”—what excuse could she make, for the 
truth could not be told—“perhaps Mrs, 
Prescott would rather have her nurse back.” 

“That woman! why, she would have her 
dead in a week. No, you must stay awhile 
longer, though it’s nobly generous on your 
part to come at all. I'll try to find some one.” 

In her bed with her face turned toward the 
wall, Mrs. Prescott heard every word of this, 
She was too weak to make a sign, too much 
surprised to utter a word, And then she 
hardly believed it, until an hour or two later 
when she stole a timid glimpse at Eloise 
Cressy. And then, somehow, the sweet, sad 
face disarmed her, for she had come as near 
to hating this bright coquette as it was 
possible for her gentle heart to hate anything, 

Eloise lingered day after day, making her 
gentle ministrations more necessary every 
hour. And one morning when a strange 
woman made her appearance, a tall, elderly, 
grave sort of a person, Mrs, Prescott turned to 
Eloise in terror. 

“Are you going to leave me?” she asked. 

Eloise buried her face in her pillow. “If 
you would like me to stay—” and her voice 
was broken by sobs. “You don’t know all! 
did—that he—” 

“ Yes, I know all.” The voice was tremu- 
lous, and a great silence followed it. Then 
the two women clasped hands, and wept 
together. 

After that they were friends. Eloise stayed, 
and grew more necessary to the invalid with 
every hour. 

Her friends thought her so foolish. Young 
men sighed for a glimpse of her bright face. 
But the world could never be anything to her 
again. She should settle quietly into an old 
maid, already she had half promised to stay 
with Mrs, Prescott. Surely she owed her life 
to her, for so cruelly depriving her of Ray. 

One December night they had their supper 
as usual in the little sitting-room. It was 
cosier here than in the dining-room, and 
Eloise, in her shady dress with a bit of blue 
ribbon at the throat, did the honors of the 
table. She had such a dainty, delicate way 
with her, it was a pleasant study to watch her. 
Mrs. Prescott leaned back in her rocking- 
chair, and glancing into the glowing grate 
fire, dreamed of a son and a daughter, If it 
only could have been! 

“There’s a gentleman in the parlor wants 
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to see you, Miss Cressy,” said Katy, glancing 
suspiciously at the young girl and then at 
Mrs. Prescott, and then twitching at her 
apron in an uneasy manner. 

“Tell him I am engaged,” said Eloise, im- 
patiently. “Who is it?” 

“He said he wouldn’t send in his name, but 
he must see you. It’s urgent business,” and 
Katy grew red in the face. 

Eloise went off in a little pet. She openéd 
the parlor door. Some one stumbled up from 
the sofa in a sort of confused way, and then 
Bloise uttered a cry of affright. 

“Hush!” a voice said, softly. 
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“So well that you will not care for any 
other man’s admiration ?” 

“So well.” 

“O my darling! It is worth all I have 
suffered !” 

Presently she went out to Mrs. Prescott in 
a sort of shy way, all confusion and blushes, 
her voice quivering when she tried to talk, 
and Ray, who was just behind, had to come in 
and make the explanations coherent. 

Then he told his story. He had been 
wounded, but cared for by a generous squaw. 
When he was well enough to travel, he had 
come to St. Louis, and heard of his mother’s 
illness, and the report of his own death. So 
he had come through without sending word, 
and in town had learned that his mother was 
still alive, and to whose good care she- owed 
her recovery. Fearful of startling her too 
much, and wild to see Eloise, he had bidden 
the astonished Katy to summon her first. 

How happy they all were, hardly daring to 
part for the night, lest it might be a dream. 

Ray Prescott and Eloise had a long talk the 
next morning, that ended in appointing a 
wedding day. Eloise forgot what a tyrant he 
was, and he fancied somehow he had cured 
her flirting propensities. I think he had. 


r and blood. I heard you were here, what you 
had doné—” 

Then they looked at each other, she grow- 
aE ing pale and fearful, he flushed and assured. 
» “Eloise,” he said, in the same soft tone, but 
& BF withal a little of the old imperiousness in it 
a “do you love me?” 

J “But you can never, never forgive!” This 
4 passionately. 

ys “How do you know? I am not utterly 
° implacable. Suppose you try—ask me.” 

She raised her beseeching eyes full of tears. 
1 “Poor little girl, I know you have suffered! 
a But answer my question—if you can.” 

iI “T love you.” Then she hid her face in his 

broad bosom, and gave a little sob. 
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Something there is within thy pictured face, 
ing 0 little one, with look so saintly wise, 
ee, That wakens pleasure in my heart the while 
her It dims with pain’s hot mist these sober eyes; 
old & Isit the angels’ stamp on that fair brow 
tay Too lately set to shew the world’s foul touch? 
life JB Is it the bright, brave spirit of thy lip— 
The grace that dareth all, o’ercometh much? 
” Something there is within thy pictured face, 
nd O little voyager, on a treacherous sea, 


That fills my soul with longing to reach forth 
A woman’s weak but tender hand to thee; 
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Is it the light beneath that dark-fringed lid, 
Pure as the shine of stars when day is done,— 
The free, frank, artless gaze that, innocent 
Of guile itself, in others feareth none? 


Something there is within thy pictured face, 
O little lamb, out on the windy wold, 
That moves my breast to lift thee gently up, 
And bear thee safely to a guarded fold; - 
It is because the way that I have come 
Has been thick-set with perils dark and wild;. 
It is because I love thee, and because ‘ 
Not long ago I was myself a child! 
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HOW PAUL DUNNING GOT THE COTTAGE. 


“WELL, it’s all over with me,” said Paul 
Dunning, as he threw himself, with a sigh,, 
into the large rocking-chair before the fire. 

“What's the matter, Paul?” asked a cheery 
voice close to him, as a bustling little figure 
stopped midway in the room, and gazed at 
him with large, affectionate blue eyes. 

“ Why, that money,” continued he, with a 
heavy sigh, unwinding his comforter from 
about his neck, and unbuttoning his great- 
coat “It’s all gone to the deuce, and what’s 
to be done next I don’t know. But we will 
have to leave here; that’s pretty certain. An 
unfortunate speculation. I believe that. Jones 
is an infernal scoundrel. He’s duped me for 
the purpose of lining his own pocket. If I 
knew that such was the case, 'd—” 

“ Hush, Paul!” exclaimed the other, in tones 
of gentle rebuke, “Please don’t goonso. You 
are dreadfully discomposed. Now calm your- 
self, please, while you take off your overcoat 
and get warm; and I will take up the supper. 
Then you shall tell me all about it.” 

Paul Dunning was an everyday sort of man, 
holding a medium-salaried situation as book- 
keeper in the city, and had been for some 
months residing in a pretty little cottage in 
the suburbs. He was not married; but his 
sister kept house for him, and they lived in a 
very happy way. 

A few months prior to this time, Paul had 
advanced six or seven hundred dollars, all he 
had in the world, and which he had been some 
years in saving, for the purpose of making a 
little speculation. This he had been induced 
to do on the recommendation of a person whom 
he had met occasionally, and who assured him 
that it was perfectly safe, and likely to prove 
very lucrative. But circumstances now seem- 


ed to indicate that this person, George Good- . 


win by name, had been one of a gang of swin- 
dling speculators, and that he had induced 
Paul to invest his money, knowing that he 
would never again see a cent of it. Report 
said that he had victimized several others also, 
and that of course he got a good share.of the, 
profits himself. 

So matters stood when Paul returned home 
that night. He had just heard the news 
whispered, and it not only was a serious loss 


to him, but it made him very angry that George 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


Goodwin had played him so detestable a trick. 
He could endure the ordinary ups and downs 
of business; but when a man who made pro- 
fessions of friendship only used that as a cover 
for the foulest designs, and did not hesitate to 
tell downright lies, Paul felt. that, his patience 
was not equal to the task of holding owt when 
thus assailed. 

Paul also had another reason for regretting 
the loss just at that time. When he had 
moved into the cottage, it had been with the 
intention of buying it assoon as he could lay 
by a little more, so as to pay about a third 
down, letting the rest lay on mortgage until 
such time as he could pay it all up. He had 
had this chance offered him by the guardian 
of the young lady who owned the place, whose 
parents had recently left her an orphan, with 
this among other property descending to her. 
This place she wished to sell, thinking to use 
the money in some other way. Paul hoped, 
with strict economy, to be able to pay, at the 
end of the year, thousand dollars, and thus 
secure a home for himself and sister, where 
no landlord could bully or threaten. 

Paul felt the disappointment keenly when 
he came home that evening, and it is no won- 
der he indulged in a little of that petulance 
that his sister rebuked in so kindly a manner. 

At the tea-table he told her all, with more 
indignant comments. Ruth paid no attention 
to Paul’s feverish impatience,:but simply said: 

“Well, Paul, we shall get along. I do not 
fear for the future. You have a fine salary, 
and this will be a lesson that will guard you 
against such persons and schemes another 
time.” 


“O!” was the reply, “I know all that. We 
can live well enough, of course; but I had set 
my heart.so on having this house, not only so 
T could have something of my own, but because 
it is really quite cheap. To think that that 
rascal—” 


“ But can you not still have it ?” queried the 
sister. “You can pay less down, I should 
think, and-stf) satisfy Mr. Thornton.” 
“Noy he will not let me have it for less than 
a@ thousand down.” 
But could you not borrow it ?” 

Paul here gave a little bit of an ironic laugh, 
that showed how bitterly he felt. 
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How Paul Dunning got the Cottage. 


“ Borrow it!” he echoed. “ Ruth, I havea 
good many friends, but it is astonishing how 
little money they would have if I should ask 
fora loan. As good a character as I have for 
uprightness and steadiness, I doubt if I eould 
raise fifty dollars. Besides, Ruth, we must 
look at it in a business way. Even if I should 
be able to borrew it, you must recollect that 
not only that must be paid during the year, 
but interest on the mortgage that remains, as 
well as a portion of the principal.” 

The next day Paul called on Mr. Thornton, 
and after sounding him, and getting his views, 
he told him that he had met with losses, and 
did not think he shéuld be able to take the 
house at the end of the year, and pay a thou- 
sand dollars.down, as he had expected. 

‘« Well,” the gentleman simply said, and 
paused for the young man to proceed. 

“You would not be willing to give me 
another year’s time to make my arrangements 
in, would'you? I think I could arrange it by 
that time.” 

His voice positively trembled in speaking 
these words, so intense was his anxiety. 

“T will see,” said Mr. Thornton, looking 
keenly at Paul, as though he-would read every 
delineation of character in his face. Then, 
evidently seeing nothing but that which was 
honest and honorable, he added, “ it is very 
doubtful, but you can call in a few days.” 

After leaving Mr. Thornton’s office, and 
while pursuing his way very leisurely to the 
store, with his head bowed in deep meditation, 
he was suddenly startled by a soft hand clasp- 
ing his own, and a sweet voice saying: 

“Why, Mr. Dunning! how do you do? It 
is almost an age since I have seen you.” 

Paul returned the greeting cordially, and 
almost forgot his misery, gazing at the bright 
face looking into his own. 

“But what is the matter with you ?”: she 
continued, presently. “ What makes you look 
80 disheartened? You almost. make me feel 
like crying for sympathy.” 

Paul reddened a little at this plain question. 
Somehow, he did net want Grace Morrow to 
know the exact reason of his gloominess. To 
tell the truth, he was more than half inclined 
to love her, and more than once had been on 
the point of asking her to become his wife. 

“O, it is nothing of consequence,” he an- 


-swered, a little antruthfully, feeling slight 


quake of conscience as he met those clear eyes: 
bent upon his own. 


They had been walking along the street all 


this time, and now, looking up, Paul discovered 


that they were near the (atrance to a picture 
gallery, and, impelled by an impulse he could 
not resist, drew the fair girl to one side, and 
they entered the gallery. 

Here they found themselves quite alone, 
and for a few moments they gave themselves 
up to the beauties around them. But soon 
Grace returned to the previous subject. 

“ You have not told me yet what made you 

look so gloomy when I met you,” she said, 
simply, looking at him archly. 
* Paul then told her, but not the whole story. 
He said that he and his sister had been keep- 
ing house some time in a little cottage that 
they liked much; but that it was about being 
sold, and they did not know where they could 
get one that would suit them so well. Then, 
somehow, he grew more communicative, and 
before he knew it, he had told her of his loss, 
which weighed heavily on his mind. She 
laughed over the subject a little, and then 
spoke sympathizingly, till poor Paul was in a 
fever of perplexity. 

They sat on a sufa placed in front of one of 
the principal paintings on exhibition, and had 
gazed on its beauties some time in silence, till 
swidenly, in a burst of enthusiasm, Paul, who 
had for a few moments gazed less intently upon 
the picture in front than at his side, turning 
to Grace, and seizing her hand, said: 

“ Grace, do you know the greatest cause of 
the regret I feel for my littie loss?” . 

“No,” she .replied, a little uneasily, trying 
at first to remove her hand frorg his grasp, but 
which he still retained. “ How should 1?” 

“Do you wish to know?” 

Grace’s face was scarlet. She suddenly 
seemed to realize what was coming. 

“ T will tell you, Grace,” he went on, without 
receiving an answer from her, “I love you 
better than life itself, and it seems to place our 
happiness further from realization.” 

For an ‘instant, Grace was a little taken 
aback at the suddenness of all this, as well as 
at Paul’s audacity, for she had ideas of her 
own of how such a momentous question should 
be put; but she crowded aside the little re- 
buking exclamation that first came to her lips, 
and simply said: 

“ Why should it, Paul?” 

It was his turn now to be astonished. He 
did not expect Grace to accept his proposal as 
though it had long been settled between them. 
But he did not suffer his wonder to be seen. 
For only an instant he paused. Then he 
said : 

“ Why should it, do you ask? Because I 
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feel that I shall be cramped for so many 
months to get another start.” 

“And is that all?” was the reply. “But 
suppose it should have exactly the contrary 
effect ?” 

“TI do not understand you.” 

“Then I shall explain no further,” she said, 
conscious that she was going just a little too 
far. “What a beautiful hand that mermaiden 
has!” she continued, changing the subject 
suddenly, pointing to another painting which 
stood a little to one side. 


“ Not so pretty as this one,” said Paul, giving 


the one he still held a gentle pressure. “Tell 
me when I shall call it all my own,” he con- 
tinued. “It is as easy to get a house for three 
as it is for two.” 

Strange to say, Paul knew very little of the 
person he had just asked to be his wife. He 
had first met her at the house of a friend in 
the city, and afterward at several gatherings 
of literary persons and other artists, besides a 
number of mixed assemblies. He had never 
asked particularly about her, and had never 
learned anything more than that she was an 
orphan, and lived with a widowed aunt. More 
than this he seemingly cared not to know, ip- 
asmuch as each seemed to have made a great 
impression on the other from the first. The 
acquaintance had been going on for a couple 
of years, and probably Paul had not called on 
her to exceed a dozen times. But here he 
was declaring himself, and she as good as 
accepting him. 

So, before thty left the gallery, a day not far 
in the future was set for the marriage, and 
each went out with new emotions swelling 
their breasts. 

“ Well, Ruth,” said Paul, going into the sit- 
ting-room that evening, “I suppose I’ve made 
a fool of myself, dear; but somehow I couldn’t 
help it.” 

Then he told her of his engagement, and 
when the marriage was proposed to come 
of. 


“ Who is the lady ?” was Ruth’s simple query. 

“O,I forgot that part of my story. You 
recollect the Miss Morrow that we met at 
Loring’s ?” 

“ Ves.” 

“She is a jewel, Ruth.” ‘ 

“She had a sweet face as well as ways. I 
hope you will be happy, Paul.” 

Going into Mr»'Thornton’s office a few days 
later, that gentleman blandly told him, that, 
upon a consultation with the owner of the 
house, they had decided not to let him have 
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it upon the proposed terms. In fact, there 

, Was some doubt about the place yet, but Mr. 

Dunning would be expected to vacate it at the 
expiration of his quarter. 

The next time Paul met Miss Morrow, he 
told her of it, but Grace only replied: 

“Tam glad of it, Paul. I may as well tell 
you now what I was about to make myself 
forward enough to tell before matters were 
agreed on between us.” ; 

“Well?” * 

“TJ am far from rich, Paul; but I own alittle 
house, left me by my poor father, which I un- 
derstand is soon to be vacated, and which I 
will have fitted up for otr occupation.” 

Paul’s face flushed a little as he asked: 

“ What part of the city is it in?” 

“Tt is not in the city at all.” 

“Ah! in the country? So much the better. 
I like the country. It is the only place to live. 
I live in the country, you know.” 

“Yes. By the way, this isin the same town, 
I believe, you have told me you.are in.” 

“How fortunate! I shall not, then, have 
far to move. What street is it on?” 

“ Mercer.” 

“TI don’t recollect the name. I have not 
been there a great while, you know.” 

A fortnight before the wedding, as Paul 
called one day to see Grace, she said: 

“Have you seen that house of ours yet, 
Paul?” 

“No; [have done nothing about it. I have 
been very busy. If I had known where the 
street was,I might have run by some day; 
but I thought I would wait, and go with you 
for a pilot.” 

“Suppose we go to-morrow? I didn’t in- 
tend to go till the present occupants left it; 
but, somehow, it takes them an everlasting 

while. I don’t believe they'll get out till they 
see our things at thie very door.” 

So the next day Paul and Grace went to see 
their house. After getting off the train, they 
started down the main street, Grace leading 
the way, and soon turned into the very street 
that Paul now lived in. Presently they came 
opposite, and Paul saw Ruth sitting at the 
window. He was about to tell Grace that 
that was where he lived now, when she sud- 
denly stopped, and looked proudly over the 
pretty white fence, saying: 

“ There, Paul, this is the place. Isn’t ita 
beauty? I think it is the prettiest—” 

“This is the place!” echoed Paul. “ Why, 
this is where I live now.” 

He was about to say more, but a glance at 
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Grace’s features made him hesitate for a 
moment. 

“ You live here now ?” she said. 

“Yes.” 

“And didn’t you really know, all the time, 
that I owned it ?” 

“No. Upon my honor.” 

“Didn’t you mistrust when I told you the 
name of the street ?” 

“ You said it was on Mercer street, and this 
is—” 

“Why, it is Mercer!” exclaimed Grace, 
jooking very much puzzled. 


“Ono! You are surely mistaken. There. 


is the name, ‘Cherry,’ upon that post, you 
see.” 

Grace looked, and could hardly believe her 
eyes. An old man came up the walk just 
then, and she asked him where Mercer street 
was. 

“There aint no such street now, ma’am,” 
he said, respectfully, “This ’ere used to be 


Mercer; but they changed the name seme four 
or five years ago.” ~ 

“J knew it used to be Mercer street,” she 
said, half-spitefully, and then turned to Paul 
with a pleasant smile on her face. 


“It does take this family an everlasting ~ 


while to move,” said he, presently, remember- 
ing her words of the day before. “I believe, 
Grace, you were something of a prophet when 
you said you didn’t believe they would move 
till they saw our things at the door.” 

She only smiled at him again; a radiant 
smile, that made him wish to take her in his 
arms, and shout out to all the passers-by how 
he loved her. 

“So, Paul,” said Ruth, that night, as they 
sat at the tea-table, “so you are going to have 
the cottage, after all?” 

“It was singular, wasn’t it?” he said, after 
three minutes of almost total silence, during 
which time he noiselessly stirred his coffee. 

That was all the reply he made, 


GRAVE SONG.—GRABGESANG. 
BY H. BUTTERWORTH. 
In imitation of the German, by Mahimann. 
Happy the dead! they peacefully slumber 


From the burdens of life, from cares without number; 
‘The yoke of the world gives us dittle of peace, 
The grave alone can afford us release— 

’ The grave can afford us release. 


The broad earth is covered with sorrow and sighing, 
In its bosom alone is no anguish and crying; 
The night of death brings the calm of the ground; 
In the grave alone is equality found— 

In the grave is equality found. 


To be again with the loved ones gathered, — 
To press the true hearts from which we are severed, 
To dwell together forever in peace, 
The grave, the grave is a blessed surcease— 
The grave is a blessed surcease. 


Land of proniise! the home of the weary! 
Where passes unheeded the tempest dreary. 
When pleasure is withered, and hope is past, 
The grave, the grave holds the anchor fast— 
The grave holds the anchor fast. 


The portals of death, O wreathe ye with flowers! 

By the grave sing ye songs of happier hours! 

‘To the haven of peace steer over the sea: 

The grave o’er thy sorrows victorious shall be— 
The grave shall victorious be! 
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A NIGHT OF PERIL. 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 


SEPTEMBER, with its glowing fruits, its 
clear, rich, brilliant atmosphere, its. breezy 
days and the frosty nights that left sueh crim- 
son blushes on the maples, was nearly half 
gone. Summer was lingering about the warm 
noons, as if loth to leave the haunts she had 
so loved, or give the parting farewell to the 
green and sunny spots her breath had kissed 
into beauty. And yet, beautiful as was this 
Septembér, there had been lurking, among its 
lush wildernesses of vegetation, a deadly foe 
which only waited for a time that its victims 
might become riper for its attacks. And be- 
fore the month had begun to wane, the plague 
spot had appeared in one or two carelessly 
ordered households. 

Ben Batten, a miserable, besotted creature, 
with a family of four or five wretched, dirty 
children, and a wife whose habits were too 
‘much like his own, startled the community 
one morning by announcing that “ Mis Bat- 
ten” was dead of cholery, and that: Jim and 
Nancy “was took.” The doctors. hastened 
to the house, and found indisputable evidence 
that Ben’s story was correct. The woman's 
face wore the unmistakable blue and pinched 
_ look, and the children were both in the last 
stage of collapse, dying within the few brief 
moments in which the physicians stayed. 

Outside the thriving town, a. row of large 
and commodious houses, originally built for 
factory purposes, and altered into comfortable 
dwelling-places, stood fresh from the new 
plaster and paint. Prudence pointed to these 
buildings as a fitting retreat for the sick; and, 
as soon as possible, the family among whom 
the disease had commenced were removed, 
and every precaution was taken to cleanse 
and fumigate the house, and to quiet the fears 
of the alarmed neighbors. P 

Having performed these duties, and publicly 
urged upon the people the necessity of 
thorough cleanliness and attention to dict, 
there was no more to be done but to wait and 
hope. 

Little by little, the disease spread. By some 
of the physicians, it was thought to be some- 
thing more mysterious than cholera. Ben 
Batten had intimated that his wife had wash- 
ed the clothes of a sailor who had returned 
from a distant port where the plague had 


been rioting for months; and while some of 
them still clung to the belief that the cholera 
alone could have produced the effects shown 
in Batten’s wife, others who saw her ata 
later hour, averred that the body had become 
blaeckendd to such an extent that a tarred 
sheet and a hasty burial were inevitable 
Whatever it was, its ravages became appalling, 
One by one, the children of Batten were 
seized with it, suffered a brief hour and sank 
into coma, passing out of life without arousing 
from .the heavy slumber that succeeded: the 
suffering. 

Soon, another class began to exhibit symp 
toms of disease. Several wealthy families 
were shocked and frightened to find it in their 
midst. By a strange freak, it seemed to leave 
the dwellings of the poor and fasten itself up- 
on the upper stratum of society. 

The physicians were in despair. All known 
remedies for the disease first indicated, failed 
in their effects; nay, they seemed to aggravate 
the disorder and to hasten death. Doctor 
Porter, the venerable, white-haired patriarch 
of them all, proclaimed his decided belief that 
nothing but an actual thorough examination, 
after death, could ever rectify the mistakes 
they were making and suggest a better order of 
things. Slowly, this opinion travelled from one 
of the physicians to another, until all became 
aware of its fearful import; and on the-Tues- 
day morning after an increasing number of 
deaths had been reported, a consultation was 
called and the physicians met, to look the 
affair in the face, however dreadful its aspect. 
Although all present had known, before they 
met that morning, what they were probably 
to hear, there was an audible shudder ran 
through the hall. Not a word was said, until 
the venerable man, looking calmly around, 
continued to give his reasons for the opinion 
he had just declared, and wound up with 
saying: 

“Gentlemen, I have not expressed this 
opinion, intending to stand aside from duty 
myself, but to face it as boldly as the weakness 
of human nature will permit. I am an old 
man, and ean hope, at, best, for a short time 
to live. One deed I hope to do before I die— 
one whéth will, I know, keep my memory 
green in the hearts of you all. You are my 
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sons—or my younger brethren—entering on 
your course with high hopes of future success, 
while I am a withered braneh. Let me, your 
elder brother, leave you a legacy worthy for 
me to give and you to receive. I say)this in 
the supposition that, if I perform the work I 
have suggested, I may die. But that is by no 
means sure. I may live to see you all reaping 
that best of rewards, the satisfaction of minis- 
tering to suffering, and, under God, of saving 
human life. Even while I speak, there is one 
yietim to this mysterious disease, who is ap- 
proaching the borders of the spirit land. One 
or two of you have but just come from his 
bedside and announce that he cannot survive 
the present hour. I purpose that, whenever 
a death shall occur, where the friends are 
willing to make a sacrifice of feeling for the 
benefit of suffering humanity, I shall make an 
examination of the body. It will be your part 
to secure the notes of such knowledge as I 

hall be able to attain, and to act upon it ac- 
cording to your best suggestions; and may 
God bless your efforts!” 

He sat down amidst a murmur of applause; 
but in a few moments, there was a reaction 
inthe assembly. A mixture of envy, shame 
and pity arose in every heart, They looked 
atone another as who should say “ Why not 
Linstead of him? Why should this man be 
amartyr, instead of you or me ?” 

Yet no one moved—no one had the courage 
to declare himself willing to brave death that 
others might live. At that moment when all 
hearts seemed beating funeral marches, the 
door opened and the young physician Albert 
Noble appeared. He took his way, witha 
grave but serene look, toward that part of the 
room where Doctor Porter had been standing, 
and where he now sat surrounded by his 
friends and brothers. 

“This cannot be!” were Noble’s first words. 
“I have heard all our beloved friend and 
brother has offered to do for the cause of hu- 
manity. But you cannot spare him, as. you 
well know, brethren. You need him in this 
strait. You need his noble courage, his coun- 
sels, his experience. His family needs his 
presence and care. If any one is needed for 
this work—and your own faces tell me what 
my heart has been whispering for days, that 
the sacrifice must be made—do not listen to 
him, but to me. I have no ties of parent, 
wife or child. There are few to exult in my 
success while living, or to mourn me when 
dead. Iam the one, then, togo about this 
work. The young man of whom our friend 
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spoke is dead. Be it your task, my friends, to 
ascertain if his family will submit to an exam- 
ination, and meantime I will make brief calls 
the and be with you 
again shortly.” 

They crowded around him, those grave 
and silent men, with tears im their eyes and 
thanksgiving in their hearts. Who could 
blame them, if they shrank with terror and 
dismay from laying down life so suddenly? 
They had felt it difficult to accept the sacrifice 
from their aged brother, but Albert Noble’s 
arguments had their weight with them. He 
had neither wife nor child as they had; and 
while they looked upon the youth with rever- 
ent love, they could not find it in their hearts 
to dissuade him from his high resolve. And, 
then, he might survive. His youth, his noble 
courage, his firm health, were all in his favor. 
They would not let him die. And so they 
acquiesced in his decision, without further op- 
position than this—that he should not need- 
lessly expose himself to a greater danger than 
was now foreseen by them, nor neglect a 
single precaution suggested by them. r 

Albert heard their words without under- 
standing them. His heart was full of other 
thoughts. Although he had no domestic ties, 
there were yet. those whose lives were as truly 
bound up with his as if they had been of near- 
est kindred. These must receive his farewells, 
for a season, if not forever, and he hastened 
to make them. 

At the outskirt of the city, there stood a 
lovely little cottage, half embowered in ma- 
ples which September was just touching into 
crimson. The same bright hue clothed the 
woodbine that mantled the front of the little 
dwelling to its very roof. The windows were 
open, and the bright sun of early autumn was: 
streaming in through the maple leaves, and 
making sweet tracery upon the carpets and 
walls. A breath of perfume from a stand of 
geraniums and monthly roses greeted the vis- 
itor, as he approached the entrance, and, as 
he entered, the first sight that met his eyes 
was a fresh bouquet of the same fragrant gifts, 
which Doctor Noble well knew had been 


’ twined for him, by the hand of Mary Stanley; 


an offering which she had made every morn- 
ing during the previous summer, before he had 
made his daily visits to his patients. How 
was he now to tell her, that she must hence- 
forth twine for him only funeral wreaths? 
Mrs. Stanley, a delicate, lady-like person, 
received the doctor with a cordiality that told 
how much she liked the frank, unassuming 
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young man to whom the widow and her 
daughter were indebted for so many pleasant 
hours. They were not yet acknowledged 
lovers; but there was little doubt that some- 
time they would be so; and the mother heart- 


ily rejoiced that Mary would be so fortunate . 


in the future, as to be Albert Noble’s wife. 
This morning, she was to experience a shock 
almost too great for endurance. He lost no 
time in acquainting her with his situation, and 
finally told her-that he did not believe he 
should survive the examination. Both were 
glad that Mary was absent. The doctor felt 
that he was unequal to the task of bidding her 
farewell, and Mrs. Stanley thought it best that 
her daughter should know nothing until the 
examination was past. 

The parting was sad and tearful between 
the two. Mrs. Stanley had been like a mother 
to the young man, and the kiss he left upon 
her pale cheek showed that he acknowledged 
her maternal love. 

But all thought of her or of any other, van- 
ished, when he saw Mary’s face, ghastly pale, 
looking up to him from a garden seat, before 
which she knelt in speechless agony. She had 
heard all, but lips and feet refused their office, 
and she could not even beckon him to her 
side. He sat down beside her beneath the 
maples’ shade, and looked her steadily in the 
face. 

“T know all!” she said, as if to reply to his 
asking eyes. “I heard all you were saying to 
mamma. What does it mean, Albert ?” 

“It only means, dear, that we may be sepa- 


’ rated for a little while. You will not forget 


that my last thoughts will have been for you. 
I love you better than life. Do not let my 
death grieve you. There is nothing sad or 
awful in one’s giving one’s self for humanity. 
Learn to think of it as only the poor gift of 
meg given up freely, that others might 

“And this noble heart beats for me!” was 
the thought of Mary Stanley. “This is my 
hero, my own high-souled, pure-hearted 
friend !” 

Thrilled by his generous sacrifice, she hard- 
ly thought what it would be to her to love 
him; and the exaltation of soul did not for- 
sake her until she had watched his footsteps 
out of sight. Then, all at once her heart- 
strings seemed to give way. She stretched 
out her arms vainly toward him, and cried out 
in agony, “Take me with you, beloved!” 
Her mother found her lying insensible upon 
the ground, stricken down by the terror that 


‘should take place, had provided every advan- 


- terrible disorder. It was white and calm, like 


had come to her at last. All day she lay with 
closed eyes, never speaking of what was to 
happen. At night, when all was still and 
quiet, and her mother slept, she went out 
under the starry sky, and found her way to 
the street where stood the house in which 
Albert was to pass that terrible night. 


The young physician had called-on a fey 
student friends, then: upon two elderly sister 
with whom he had boarded in his own student 
years; and finally had gone home to arrange 
papers and await the summons to Mr. For 
rester’s house, where the examination was to 
take place. A long letter to Mary Stanley 
was written and the signature affixed, just as 
his door-bell rang. He went down, calmly 
and almost cheerfully, and promised to g 
immediately. 

One look around the pleasant chamber that 
had served as his office, another at the on 
that he had slept in, and then he was in the' 
street, walking with a light, quick step, anda 
face that gave no sign of hesitation or r 
luctance, 

Two of the physicians were awaiting him— 
intimate friends, to whom this hour seemed 
more dreary than to himself. It was a hari, 
though a grand sight, to behold this man, with 
youth, health, physical strength and beauty, 
and talents of a high order, thus laying down 
all at the feet of suffering humanity. All the 
love and reverence of their natures were rous 
ed as they looked upon his calm face, and 
thought in how few hours it might be touch- 
ed and withered by the effacing fingers of 
disease, or lying pallid and cold in death. But 
that way they must not look. It was too 
terrible; and they sought to reassure them- 
selves and each other by hoping for better 
things. At the door of the house they ex- 
changed lingering good-night wishes, and 
parted; they to stand afar off, in sight of the 
dwelling, and he to enter it and begin his 
work. 

Mr. Forrester was a wealthy and a generous 
man. He had consented, for the sake of the 
lives that might possibly be saved, that this 


tage possible for the young physician to pursue 
his work. Himself led the way to a lofty cham- 
ber where the body of his son lay upon a long 
marble table. The face bore no traces of the 


that of one who has passed into the death § 


slumber painlessly. Around, lay every 4p 
pliance necessary. Cordials and stimulants 
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for the doctor, if strength or heart should fail 
him; water and ice in profusion, and a warm 
bath, if he should find it expedient to take 
one, after the work was over. Disinfectants 
and perfumes were not wanting, and the air 
in the room was as pure and sweet as if none 
of the poor remnants of mortality were within 
its walls. 

Two hours passed, and the work was done. 
Rapidly tracing the result of his observations 
upon slips of paper, he threw them into a jar 


placing the sheet over the body, he turned to 
depart. Against the panes of the only closed 
window in the room, he caught a glimpse of a 
white, scared face, a face that reminded him 
of Mary Stanley’s, 

He believed he was going mad; for how 
could any one reach that high window? He 
reflected a moment, and remembered, that he 
had seen steps leading up outside to that very 
window, which was, in fact, a door opening 
in the ceutre. 

He rang the bell for the attendants and 
staggered out into the air, feeling sick and 
giddy, and losing all thought of the face at 
the window in the new and terrible sensations 
that assailed him. He plunged on blindly, 
witil he reached the fountain in the yard; 
but ere he could hold out his hand beneath 
the cooling spray, to wash away the burning 
fever of his forehead, he reeled and fell upon 
the white flag-stones that lay before him. 


her own soft, warm mantle was wrapped 
about him, or that a few drops of an all- 
pwerful stimulant, from a tiny vial which he 
had once given her, was poured between his 


“My God! my God! have pity upon me!” 
te shrieked out in her agony; “do not let 
im perish before my eyes!” 

The shriek reached the ears of those who 
been watching all night for the signal 
hat he had promised to give when his work 
done—to show the light in the north- 
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of vinegar, as he wrote them; and then, re- 


ern window, and which, in his sudden be- 
wilderment, he had neglected. Had it not 
been for Mary, he would have died there 
alone; but at her shriek, the two friends who 
had left him with the intention of returning 
at sight of his signal, ran hastily to the spot 
whence it proceeded, and joined their exertions 
to hers. They found him cold and motionless 
—all the‘heat of his body having mounted to 
his brow. Hastening to a house in the neigh- 
borhood, in which the inhabitants had been 
startled by Mary’s cry and were now stirring, 
they found blankets that had been kept warm 
all night, through fear of the terrible pesti- 
lence, and a hearth covered with burning 
coals. 
Unselfish people lived there. With a gen- 
erous disregard of danger to themselves, they 
begged the friends of Albert Noble to bring 
him into the room where these precautions 
had been taken in case of sudden attack to 
the household; and, once there, they helped 
to minister to him as ‘brothers and sisters 
would have done. For hours, he continued in 


the same state, scarcely breathing; but to- — 


ward the noon of the next day, some change 
was perceptible, and his appearance warrant- 
ed the opinion that not disease, but exhaus- 
tion, had thus palsied his frame. 

By night, Mary had the sweet satisfaction 
of hearing from his lips that she had saved 
the life most precious to her. Early, that 
morning, she had apprised her mother where 
she was, and now, after all danger seemed 
passed, both she and her lover were conveyed 
to Mrs. Stanley’s. 

There, guarded by the most tender care, he 
at length, recovered sufficiently to go abroad. 
Perfect freedom from all care for a year, his 
medical friends prescribed, and they, with 
delicate generosity and heartfelt gratitude, 
took care that no consideration of a pecuniary 
character should embarrass, his decision to 
comply with the prescription. Especially did 
they enjoin it upon him not to venture abroad 
without his nurses—and Mary and her mother 
accompanied their patient, as soon as the 
former had acquired a legal right to take care 
of her husband. 

The heroic deed performed that night was 
the means of saving many lives, without the 
shadow of doubt. Doctor Noble’s observa- 
tions and suggestions threw a new light upon 
a disease hitherto but little understood. The 
physicians saw where they had erred, and 
they acknowledged the heroism 
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that had braved death, and the skill that had 
grasped the facts which had escaped them 
all. 

Abroad, Doctor Noble won shining honors 
for the deed he had so bravely accomplished. 


At home, men blessed him as they thought of 


that fearful night. His return was hailed as 
‘we hail returning heroes; nor was she forgot- 
ten who had saved him from death. It was 
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long ere he was able-to pursue. the profession 
he had adorned ; long ere his system recover. 
ed wholly from that terrible shock, even after 
his long rest abroad ; but, in his daily walks 
among the haunts of men, a reverence was 
accorded to him, such as is never accordel 
save to the heroic few that. brave peril to 
themselves to secure the welfare of th 
many. 


THE WINTRY WAY. 


' BY RICHARD EDWARD WHITE. 


- Like trellis-work across the sky, 
From either side rose arching trees, 
Whose boughs were swaying fitfully, 
Whose leaves were dangling in the breeze; 


Whose fallen leaves upon the ground 
Were gathered up in many a heap, 
Which rustling winds with mournful sound, 
Did thinly o’er my pathway sweep. 


_ And as I went a drizzling rain 
Across my face came slanting down, 

_ And passed me many a loaded wain 
With peasant hastening to the town. 


To my drear mood in harmony 

The sadness seemed that round me lay: 
The humid leaf, the branchless tree, 

The rain-drip on the miry way. 


But then methought there draweth nigh 
A gentle time of bloom again,— - 

Of beauteous flowers, of tranquil sky, 
And unto me doth hope remain 


That He, who summer sun doth bring, 
Who decks in beauty every tree, 

Who bids again the wild bird sing, 
Has happy days in store for me. 


JENNY WREN’S TRAMP. 


BY MISS JULIA VAN BRUNN. 


' Jenny WREn lived in a little house in the 
woods, she and her mother. The house was 
a little one, as I have said, and it had a little 
square entry about big enough for a trunk to 
set in, and it had two square rooms, with a 
door between them, on the side of the chim- 
ney that. was opposite the entry. There 
wasn’t any up-stairs. The outside of the 
house was dark, almost black, from having 
never been painted, and there was a big 
chimney in the middle of the roof, a window 
each side of the door, and a window at each 
end. There was a little garden in front, with 
a rail fence round it, of the same color as the 
house; and outside of that were woods and 
woods. . Nothing else was to be seen, except 
the brown road that ran by the front of the 
house. 

The ‘nearest neighbor they had was Mr. 
Smith, who lived four miles away, where the 


railroad crossed the road on which Jennie 
and her mother lived. 

Jennie was a little girl about eight yean 
old, and as smart as a steel-trap. She could 
wash and iron, if the things were not too 
large; she could cook several things; she 
could sweep and dust, and wash up the 
hearth, and make the bed, and put things 
rights ; she could mend stockings, and dresses, 
and other things; she could make gruel fo 
her mother when she was sick, and comb and 
smooth her hair to cure a headache, and put 
hot rocks to her feet if she got a chill; ani 
she could keep her own round, rosy-cheekel 
face as clean as a pink, and her bright black 
eyes wide open to see what was going 
about her, and her thick, short, black hair # 
smooth as curly, wriggling hair can be. 

Now, of course, you think that this is 
great deal for one little girl to do; but Jenny 
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could do more. She had out-door duties as to speak of the years since I saw you last,” 


well as in-door. She could feed the hens and 
chickens, and find the eggs, and gather the | 
whole flock, and shut them every night into 


the little shed where their nests and roosts ‘ 


were. She could gather sticks from the 
woods to keep their fire going; she could dig 
in their little garden, and make things grow 
as fast as you ever saw; and she could, by 
trying very hard, let the currants and goose- 
berries get ripe before she ate them. 

I’m tired of telling the things she could do, 
and I haven’t told half; but I shall let the 
rest go, for I want to tell alittle about Jenny's 
mother, and then about Jenny’s tramp. 

Mrs. Wren was a poor, thin little woman, 

who was never very well, and who was always 
sad and pale. You see, she felt badly at hav- 
ing to live all alone in the woods with Jenny, 
and never having a soul else to speak to, or a 
chance to go to church, or for Jenny to go to 
school. But she couldn’t help herself, because 
she was poor, and had no husband nor friends 
to help her, and wasn’t strong enough to 
work. 
Jenny was so strong, and bright, and cheer- 
ful, that she used to make her mother forget 
her troubles sometimes; and I’m sure I don’t 
know what Mrs. Wren would have done 
without her. 

Now I am ready to tell my story. 

One day, just about noon, as Mrs. Wren sat 
by the window darning stockings, and watch- 
ing Jenny, who was in the yard putting up 
long poles for the morning-glories to climb on, 
they saw an oldish woman coming along the 
road. This old woman was very plainly 
dressed, and had a pretty good sized bundle 
in her hand; and when she turned into the 
path that led up to their gate, they saw that 
she had gray hair, blue eyes, a ruddy face, 
and quite a long nose. 

“Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Wren, from the 
window, “it’s Mrs. Polly Watson, as true as I 
live!’ And she dropped the stocking that 
she was darning, and ran out to meet this 
woman, and hugged and kissed her, and told 
her how glad she was to see her; and then 
she began to cry as hard as she could cry. 

“That looks a sight like being glad!” said 
Mrs. Polly Watson, in a way that you might 
think was cross; but if you just looked at her, 
you would see that she looked as kind as any- 
body could look, and that one tear was hang- 
ing on her yellowish eye-lashes, and another 
tear rolling down toward the end of her nose. 

“It’s so long since I’ve seen anybody; not 
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Mrs. Wren said, wiping her eyes. “Come 
right in. Jenny, come here, child, and see 
Mrs. Watson!” 

Jenny went, hanging her head a little, fer 
she didn’t see much company, and was rather 
bashful when she had to stand up to be look- 
ed at. But Mrs. Watson took her by the 
chin, and lifted her face, which she examined 
till it grew as red as a beet, and till tears 
stood in the bright black eyes. Then she 
gave the little girl's arm a soft squeeze, let go 
her chin, and kissed her on her hot cheek, 
saying: 

“T have my doubts about your being the 
real Jenny Wren. She was a milky-faced 
little baby when last I saw her. But you are 
a pretty nice little girl, and I will see how you 
behave.” 

Then Mrs. Wren took off her visitor’s bon- 
net and shawl, and gave her the rocking-chair 
that was covered with patchwork, and they 
both sat down to talk over old times, while 
Jenny nfade ready to get dinner. 

“To think,” said Mrs. Watson, “of our both 
being made widows since we used to live in 
Greenburg together! But I haven’t got chick 
nor child, and you've got a’nice little lassie.” 

You see, Mrs. Watson liked to look at the 
bright side of things, and to make people see 
that they were not so badly off as they might 
be. 


While they talked, Jenny flew round like a 
parched pea. She went into the garden, and 
dug up a hill of potatoes, and she picked an 
apron full of cranberry beans, and broke a 
summer squash, and two cucumbers from 
their vines. Then she got these things ready 

. to cook, filled tie big wooden pail with spark- 
ling water, from a boiling spring at the back 
of the house, and lighted a fire in the fire- 
place. 

All these things she did in the quickest and 
neatest manner, and she felt quite proud to 
be waiting on company. 

“Well, what a nice little housekeeper, to 
be sure!” said Mrs. Watson, who had been 
watching her all the time. 

Jenny smiled, and blushed, and felt as 
though she grew an inch taller that very 
minute. 

Then Mrs. Wren got up to see to dinner. 
But they didn’t stop talking. 

“TI feel pretty well tired out,” Mrs. Watson 
said, rocking herself comfortably in the cush- 
ioned chair, and watching Jenny put up the 
leaves of the table, and smooth a clean, white 
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cloth out over it. “I came from Waverly 
yesterday, and took the stage along to Smith’s 
out here. They hadn’t a horse at home, or 
they'd have brought me over. But I said to 
myself that I wouldn’t wait for a horse to 
come. I’ve walked ten miles at atime in my 
day, and it’s a pity if I can’t walk four now. 
I haven't quite lost the use of my limbs.” 
And she laughed. 

I am not going to describe all that was said 
and done in the little black house during the 
next three days. The two women talked till 
it was a wonder their tongues didn’t drop off, 
and Mrs. Wren, told everything she knew over 
and over again. Mrs. Watson told almost 
everything over and over again; but there 


was one thing which she didn’t tell at all just - 


then. And that one thing was the reason 
why she had taken such a sudden notion to 
visit her old friend, Mrs. Wren. 

But on the fourth day, toward evening, 
Mrs. Watson didn’t feel well, and during the 
night Mrs. Wren had to get something hot 
for her to drink, and rub her, and dose her in 
various ways. In the morning she felt a little 
easier, but in the afternoon of the fifth day 


_ she was taken suddenly worse, and they didn’t 


know what to do. She was all twisted up 
with cramps, and was in such distress, that 
she screamed loud enough to frighten the 
hens and chickens nearly out of their wits, 
and make all the birds and squirrels in the 
woods near open their eyes a great deal 
rounder than they ever opened them before. 

And besides her pain of body, she seemed 
to be in distress of mind. She kept saying, 
“O dear, they'll get it after all! What shall 
ldo? it! I shall die, and they'll 
get it!” 

“What is it that troubles you, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Wren, who was weeping with 
distress and alarm. “What is it that they'll 
get, and who will get it?” 

“Mrs. Wren,” said the sick woman, sudden- 
ly, “I am going to die.” 

“O, don’t talk so!” sobbed Jenny’s mother, 
and Jenny herself began tocry. For, really, 
the poor woman did look shockingly, and it 
was as likely as not that she would die, as she 
said. 

“T shall die,” Mrs. Watson went on, look- 
ing steadily at Jenny's mother, “ and the thing 
that I care most to do will be undone, unless 
I can get a letter to Greenburg to-night.” 

Now Greenburg was a pretty large town, 
about ten miles from Mr. Smith's house. Mr. 
Smith’s house, you recollect, was four miles 
from Mrs. \Vren’s. 


“What can wé do?” said Mrs. Wren. “J 
can’t leave you.” 

“T’ll go and take the letter to Mr. Smith's, 
and the stage-driver will take it to Greenburg 
to-night,” said Jenny, eagerly. 

“Can you walk four miles?” asked Mrs, 
Watson, looking at the bright, resolute face of 
Jenny. “Aren’t you afraid of the woods?” 

“T am not a bit afraid,’ Jenny said. 

Well, the upshot of the matter was, that 
Mrs. Watson wrote a little letter, writing and 
groaning by turns, as the sick fits came on 
her, and Jenny put on her sun-bonnet and 
started for Mr. Smith’s. Mrs. Wren was a 
little anxious, for Jenny had never been s0 
far alone before; but she could not refuse her 
dying friend. So she gave Jenny a hundred 
charges, and put a luncheon in her pocket, 
and kissed her, and sent her off, looking after 
her as she went down to the road, stepping 
smartly, full of the importance of her errand. 

“You tell Mr, Smith to bring you back, and 
I will give him two dollars for his trouble,” 
Mrs. Watson said, as Jenny went out the 
door. Then she began to turn and twist 
again, and to cry ouf, “O dear! O dear!” 

After that fit was over, Mrs. Wren ran out 
and down to the road that ran straight for a 
long way; and there, half a mile away, was a 
little figure, with a pink sun-bonnet on, 
tramping away as steady as a mill. 

“Bless the child!’ said Jenny’s mother, 
wiping her eyes so that she could see plainly. 
“T pray God no harm may happen to her! 
She’s a little Trojan, if there ever was one!” 

Jenny walked steadily on, thinking that she 
was doing something very great; and that 
she hoped poor Mrs. Watson would get well; 
and that her mother was real good to give her 
the nice luncheon, and that she was the best 
mother in the world; and that she would like 
to know what Mrs. Watson had in that big 
bead bag of hers; and that she guessed the 
Smiths would think that she was smart, 
when they saw her coming there all alone; 
and that she didn’t see how in the world she 
was going to ask that great Mr. Smith to 
carry her home in his wagon; and that it 


was a nice day for awalk; and that she hoped — 


her shoes wouldn’t come in holes before she 
got to Mr. Smith’s; and that—but how am I 
to know all the thoughts that passed through 
Jenny Wren’s little head during that wonder- 
ful walk ? 

When about half way, she sat down on a 
rock at the roadside, and ate her luncheon, 
and rested herself, as her mother told her to 
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do; though she didn’t feela bit tired. Indeed, 
she would have liked to run, and would have 
done so, but her mother had told her not to. 

So, after her luncheon, she walked steadily 
on again, thinking about all sorts of things, 
her eyes as bright as stars, and her cheeks as 
pink as wild roses. All the little wild things 
in the woods, on both sides of the road, seem- 
ed to take a great fancy to her. Birds twit- 
tered and chattered at her, and flew across 
the road so low, and so near, that she felt the 
wind their wings made, and they almost 
touched her pink sun-bonnet, saying as plain 
as could be, “ catch me if you can!” 

Squirrels hopped about, and eyed her as 
though they thought that she was a most un- 
common little person. One squirrel whisked 
across the road just in front of her, and she 
ran after him, thinking that she might catch 
him by the tail. But he ran up a tree, with 
his tail curled over his back, and got out of 


her reach. A little brown rabbit hopped 


along by the side of the road, and kept look- 
ing back at her, as though he wanted to run 
a race with her; but the minute she began to 
run, he dived into the woods, and ran out of 
sight. 

By-and-by, she came in sight of Mr. Smith’s 
house, which had quite a clearing round it. 
She was glad, for she was beginning to be 
tired; but she was also a little afraid, for she 
was not used to speaking for herself. Besides, 
there was an awful great black dog lying on 
the door-step. She looked a long time before 
she dared go near him; but, presently, she 
saw some one look out of the window, then 
Fanny Smith came out to meet her. 

“Why, Jenny Wren, where have you come 
from?” cried Fanny. . 

“From home,” Jenny said, without daring 


to look up; for Fanny was a great girl four- - 


teen years old, and wore a gold pin to fasten 
her collar, and had on heeled boots. 

“But you didn’t come all alone?” said 
Fanny. 

“Yes,” Jenny said, her pride giving her 
courage, so that she told the whole story, 

“Father and mother have gone down to 
Greenburg in the wagon,” Fanny said. “If 
you had been here sooner, they could have 
taken the letter as well as not. Who is it to? 
Let me see. Why, it’s to Lawyer Mace! 
What can she want of him? I should think 
that she would want a doctor, or a minister. 
“Well, you will have to give it to the stage- 
driver. Come in. I’m all alone. The boys 
are off in the woods, and nobody will be back 
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till dark. Let me see, it’s half past five 
o'clock. The stage will be along at seven, 
or alittle after. Shall I give your letter to 
the driver?” 

“TI guess I'll give it to him myself,’ Jenny 
said, timidly, not feeling safe about trusting 
the important document in any hands but 
the driver's. 

“O, are you going to wait?” asked Fanny. 
“Well, take a chair.” 

Jenny waited, and waited, and the day 
waned, and it was past seven o’clock when 
the stage-coach drew up at, the door, to see 
if there were any passengers, or packages. 

Jenny went out quite eagerly, but when she 
saw the red-faced man sitting away up on the 
box, she felt quite ashamed of herself, and 
didn’t dare to speak. But he called out ina 
loud, good-natured voige, “Hullo! have you 
got a letter for me, little red-cheeks ?” 

“No sir; it’s for Lawyer Mace,” she said, 
in a trembling voice, that was about as loud 
as the purring of a kitten. 

“Well, do you want me to give it to him?” 
asked the man, laughing. 

“Yes sir, if you please,” Jenny said, still 
more timidly; for she thought that she must 
be appearing very ridiculously, when such a 


big man, so very high up, too, would laugh at 
her. 

He reached down, took the letter, and put 
it in his inside breast-pocket. 

“Mrs. Watson wants him to have it to- 


night,” Jenny ventured to say. “She is 
dying.” 

“Dying, is she?” exclaimed the driver. 
“By George! Well, he shall have it.” 

Then he snapped his long whip, and the 
stage rolled away. 

Well, pretty soon Jenny started for home. 
Fanny Smith said that her father and mother 
would not be at home for more than an hour, 
and Jenny felt afraid to ask Mr. Smith to 
take her home so late.” So she thought as 
she had walked one way, she would walk the 
other. 

.The sun was setting when she started, and 
the woods were all full of long, golden beams 
of light, that lay flickering and shining among 
the shadows. The birds were singing their 
little ones to sleep, and all the little four-leg- 
ged animals were going home to supper. The 
trees were so tall that the road was in shadow 
mostly; but the yellow sunlight lay across it 
in streaks. 

Jenny would count the streaks as she 


walked over them, and keep looking out for 
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the next, and saying, “now I’m one streak 
nearer home.” For she was tired, and was 
beginning to feel a little lonesome. When 
she went the other way, she had been think- 
ing of what the Smiths would say, and how 
she should give the letter to the driver; but 
now she had nothing to think of but how 
tired she was, and how lonesome, and what a 
dreadful long way it was, to be sure. 

Presently there weren’t any more sunny 
streaks, for the sun had gone down; and, 
looking up from the road to the sky, Jenny 
saw something that frightened her. There, 
at a little distance before her in the road, was 
a cow, coming toward her at a gallop; tearing 
along as if she were insane, shaking her 
horns, and kicking up her heels so that you 
could see them over her back. 

Poor Jenny Wren caine near sinking down 
with terror. She had only strength enough 
to run out into the woods, and hide behind a 
rock. The cow came galloping along, and 
Jenny hoped that she would go by. But, no. 
She turned into the woods, as if in search of 
Jenny, and stood there staring about, and 
shaking her head. Jenny lay quite still, but 
her heart beat with great loud thumps against 
her side, and she felt herself shaking all over. 
O, suppose that horrible cow should see her, 
and should rush at her, and should stick her 


so far, or that she had waited at Mr. Smith’s 


began and whispered, “Now I lay me down 
Which wasn’t a very suitable 
prayer for the occfsion, to be sure; but I 
suppose that the One who hears prayers didn’t 
mind that. When the prayer was ended, 
Jenny peeped, and saw that the cow had 
turned, and was looking the other way from 


her. So she got up and began to creep away, 
and after going a piece in the woods, she 
venjured to get into the road again, And 
then if she didn’t run! Her feet scarcely 
touched the ground, and she lost her sun- 

and her apron came-untied, and 
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hind her, gallop, gallop; and there was that 
fierce cow full chase after her! When Jenny 
heard it, her knees grew so weak that she 
came near falling. But she managed to creep 
into the woods again, and to climb a rock 
this time. Nearer and nearer came the gal- 
loping, but instead of coming into the woods, 
the cow ran by. Jenny waited a little while, 
then got down from her rock, and went on 
through the woods. She didn’t dare go into 
the road again, but she took the direction 
homeward as well as she could. It was grow- 
ing dark now, and she could scarcely see her 
way. She stumbled and fell over sticks, and 
logs, and stumps, and in brooks, and wet 
places. She cried, and sobbed, and tore her 
clothes on brambles, and scratched her hands 
and face. But she would not give up, but 
walked on the best way she could. She 
thought that she had been walking for hours 
and hours, and perhaps she had; and still 
there was no sign of home. Then she began 
to think that she was lost in the woods, and 
would die there, and the robins would cover 
her over with leaves, as they did the babes in 
the wood. So Jenny cried still more bitterly, 
and tried to find the road again; but she 
could not. She wandered, and searched in 
the darkness, but no home, and no road. 

“OQ mother, mother, mother!” she cried; 
and again, “O mother!” 

By-and-by she heard steps near her, and 
something came toward her, snapping and 
crackling the branches and underbrush. “O! 
was it that dreadful cow again ?” 

She dropped down and waited, _ 
something came and smelt round her, and 
poked its nose into her face, and touched her 
with big, rough paws, gnd then took her arm 
in his mouth and gave it a little bite. At 
that, Jenny started up, and gave such a scream 
that it echoed all through the forest. The 
animal, whatever it was, probably a bear, was 
so frightened at that, that he dropped her 
arm, and hurried on as fast as he could, As 
for Jenny, she fell down again, and I suppose 
she fainted, only she didn’t know it. She 
thought that she went to sleep a little while. 

When she woke up, and remembered where 
she was, she got up and went on again as long 
asshe could, She had no strength to cry or 
scream, but just stumbled on, and picked her- 
self up when she fell. At length she could go 
no further, and she sank down on the ground, 
and bethought herself to pray again. And 
the Lord heard her. I think that this is the 
way it was. 


e 
oY aa dreadful horns through her, and should toss 
and trample her all to pieces! Jenny felt 
aie a ee i herself grow cold thinking of it. She wished 
 & that she had never started to away alone 
a some one to carry her home. But as she 
—- crouched there trembling, and not daring to 
— ery aloud, but with tears running silently ’ 
ca over her pale cheeks, she remembered that 
; when people are in trouble they must pray. 
— She had heard her mother say so. So she 
ae dropped in the road. But she didn’t stop toe 
pick them up, but fled on. 


The Lord Jesus heard her, and said to an 
angel, “See that poor little child, lost and 
weeping in the woods! Her flesh is torn with 
thorns, as mine once was; her little feet are 
weary, as mine were many a time; her heart 
is overburdened with sorrow, as mine was 
while I lived on earth. Go and take this 
child of mine, and lift her up, and lead her to 
her own home. She is my child, for she 
called on me!” 

Then the angel came to poor little Jenny 
Wren, where she lay faintly sobbing, and 
aching, and smarting all over, and made her 
* think to open her eyes, and look through the 
trees. And as she lookefl she saw a light 
twinkle. At that sight she felt herself grow 
strong again. She got up, and with a gasping 
“O! O! O!” that was half joy and half fear, 
ran on a little way. And there was her own 
home with a lamp in the window. 

Mrs. Wren was walking the floor, and 
wringing her hands, and Mrs. Watson, who 
was much better, was sitting up in bed and 
trying to comfort her, when Jenny appeared 
in the door, and dropped’ fainting into her 
mother’s arms. 

Such a time as there was! And after a 
while, when Jenny had been washed, and 
dosed, and kissed, and pitied, and praised, and 
kissed again, Mrs. Polly Watson told what 
she came out there for, and what she wanted 
of Lawyer Mace. * 

“T suppose you think that I am poor,” she 
said, sitting up in bed with a shaw! round 
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her, with Mrs. Wren sitting on the foot of the 
bed, and with Jenny lying across the foot, 
with*her head in her mother’s lap. “I sup- 
pose you think so, but you are mistaken. Mr. 
Watson left me poor; but last year my broth- 
er Eben—you remember Eben, Mrs. Wren— 
died and left me a heap of money. I’ve got 
as pretty a cottage and garden in Waverly as 
you would wish to see, and money in the 
bank; and I can keep a girl, and a horse and 
chaise, and a boy to take care of em. I come 
to have you go and live with me all the rest 
of your lives. I don’t mean the Watson folks 
shall get a cent of my property. When I die, 
I am going to give it to Jenny Wren, and I 


’ want Lawyer Mace to make my will. But I 


don’t believe I shall die now.” 

Well, Mrs. Wren and Jenny were greatly 
astonished and delighted, and the next day 
Lawyer Mace came and made the will, in 
which everything was left to Jenny, when 
Mrs. Watson should die; and after a few days 
they all made ready to move. 

Now they all live in Waverly, in the pretty 
cottage, and are as happy as the days are long. 
Jenny goes to school, and is as smart at her 
books as she used to be at her work. And 
Mrs. Watson and Mrs. Wren talk from morn- 
ing till night, so that it is a wonder to hear 
them. But the more they talk, the more 
their tongues get limber, and they never seem 
to get tired, especially of praising Jenny. 

But I guess Jenny Wren will never forget 
that tramp she had, nor that awful, awful cow! 


SIMPLE JEM. 


BY BARBARA BROOME. 


Mr. WATSON was a sensible man and a well- 
to-do farmer, and his wife, Mistress Watson, 
as thrifty a housewife, and capable a woman, 
as could be anywhere met with. And Jem 
Watson, when he was a baby, was the boast 
and wonder of the whole village. Never was 
there such a great, healthy, splendid boy as 
he. Never was there such hard, white flesh, 
such large, lovely, gentle blue eyes, such thick 
curls of golden hair; and, above all, such a 
sweet mouth, which you couldn’t help from 
kissing, if it were only for the soft quiver shyly 
trembling in the under lip. 

Mrs. Watson was a proud and happy moth- 
er, as well she might be. Everything prospered 


with her. Farmer Watson’s red-top filled the 
barn to bursting; his corn and grain yielded 
largely; his cattle multiplied; and “them 
lucky Watsons,” so the country folks had it, 
was in everybody’s mouth. 

Time went on, and Jem increased both in 
size and beauty; but his mother, so the whis- 
per ran, began to look troubled and uneasy. 
Many heads were shaken at this point, and 
many would-be-wise glances exchanged be- 
tween the knowing ones. 

The only one who seemed to be no part or 
parcel of all this commotion was Jem himself. 
He would sit still, just as he was placed, day 
in and day out, as calm as a philosopher, never 
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trying to creep or stand, looking straight in 
front of him, with his beautiful blue eyes. 
Sometimes he would smile softly, and he had 
still that uncertain, quivering motion to his 
lips. He was never known to cry or laugh out 
loud, and it was a fact that Jem Watson, in 
his third year, had never said “da-da” or 
ma-ma.” 

At length the village gossips took it in hand. 
Dame Carruthers was making an afternoon 
call on Sister Ford. They sat opposite to each 
other in the big, old-fashioned fireplace. Dame 
Carruthers took a pinch of maccaboy, and then 
passed the funny little silver snuff-box for 
Sister Ford to help herself. 

Sister Ford, with a double pinch between 
her skinny fingers—she was a mean old thing, 
and got all she could out of other folks—went 
on talking. 

“ That's it; that’s it,” said she; “if he was 
ever going to talk and walk, he’d have done it 
by this time.” ow 

“Ay, ay! that’s what I’ve always said,” an- 
swered the other gossip. 

“And when I think what an idol she made 
ef him,” said Sister Ford, “ it seems as though 
the Lord had stepped in atween. We can’t 
go agin the commandments any more than 
we can go through fire.” 

“ Then you really mean to say that—” 

* Jem will never be the man his father is,” 
taking off her glasses and wiping them. “A 
dreadful affliction it is. I trust Mrs. Watson 
will see the blessing of it,’ looking with a 
sniffle up to the chimney. 

“ Then, in plain words,” said dame, grasping 
her cane, and leaning eagerly forward, while 
she spoke in a whisper, “ Jem is a—” 

Sister Ford nodded her head, and ‘put her 
finger on her lips. “H’sh!” said she; “ don’t 
speak so loud.” 

“ To think,” said dame, “ of all the fuss that 
has been made ovér him, and he a—” 

“H’sh!” said Sister Ford, a second time. 
“Pride will have a fall. I always thought 
Mrs. Watson was grander than was good for 
her.” 

“TI haven’t enjoyed myself so well I don’t 
know when,” said Dame Carruthers, as she 
rose to go. “ You may depend on me for 
keeping this thing secret.” 

“ Miserable, meddling, tattling busybody !” 
said Sister Ford, watching her caller hobbling 
down the lane. “She'll spread it to the four 
corners of the globe, as I meant she should. 
Well, she can’t say anything from me. . She'll 
have to make her story out of whole cloth.” 


And so the decree of the Medes and Persians 
was sent forth. Poor mother! it was hard for 
her; how hard nobody knew; how she prayed, 
and-wept, and hoped, nobody knew; how she 
beat her breast, and tore her hair in despair, 
nobody knew.. 

Little by little she grew harsh and stern, 
and, Heaven help her! at last she sickened 
and shuddered at sight of her boy, her own 
once-loved Jem. Simple Jem, every one called 
him now. Perhaps he was not so much to be 
pitied, after all. In some countries, they call 
children like Jem “ innocent,” believing that 


God watches over them with a special tender- ° 


ness, and they treat them with reverence, 
saying, “ They are nearer heaven than we.” 
It may be so. When God takes them home 
he may make it easier for them to learn than 
for us to unlearn. Jem had purity, and inno- 
cence, and an angel’s smile. Which of us has 
80 much ? 

At twelve years, he talked in an uncertain, 
hesitating way, and walked with a lumbering, 
rolling gate. He was shy of strangers, and 
afraid of his mother; and it was found useless 
to send him toschool. There were two things, 
however, in which he went ahead of anybody 
else. What those two things were, you will 
soon find out. His wonderful beauty, also, 


_still remained to him. 


Jem was always to be found out of doors 
somewhere. He was a great rambler; it was 
impossible to keep him in the house. No 
doubt, one reason-for this was his being afraid 
of his mother. 

One day, Jem, big with importance, bustled 
into the crowd of shoppers and talkers collect- 
ed in and about Mr. Podge’s store. Mr. Podge’s 
store was the store of the village, whose doors 
were gayly festooned with yard on yard of red 
and yellow flannel, and where all kinds of 
merchandise, from a pin to an ox-team, were 
to be had for “ cash on delivery.” Mr. Podge’s 
store was also the emporium of fashion, since 
in the rear, above barrels of sugar, and flour, 
and crackers, with green painted covers, was 
a “ circulating library.” 

Never in all his life before had Jem looked 
so bold and full of news, as now. As Dame 
Carruthers—she was at Mr. Podge’s store as 
regular as a clock—said, “ she knew in a min- 
ute suthin’ was a comin’.” 

Mr. Podge himself was the first one to speak 
to Jem. 

“How are we to-day, my dear?” said he, 
smiling sweetly. “Has mother sent us on an 
errand?” And he smiled broader and broader. 
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Mr. Podge had the name of being the “most 
smilingest ” of men, although they said, too, 
that he scrimped his wife in her dress-patterns. 

“S’mb’dy’s left a—a baby up t’ our ’puse,” 
said Jem, not looking at Mr. Podge, but round 
amongst them all. 

Dame Carruthers made a slight movement. 

“Ts’t yours ?” asked Jem, of her. 

Everybody laughed at this except Mr. Podge, 
who smiled. 

“S'posed I'd find its mother down here 
gaddin’,” went on Jem. 

“What do you want of its mother?” ‘asked 
some one. is 

“S’pose she'll be callin’ for it by-’m-by. 
Wish she wouldn’t. T’ll look for her some- 
where else.” 

Jem turned, and was passing out; as he 
reached the open doorway, he happened to 
raise his eyes to the sky. 

“ Look a there,” cried he, pointing upwards. 
“Sam Durgin’s pigeon.” 

The folks that were lounging outside saw a 
black speck flying. 

“How do you know it is ‘Sam Durgin’s 
pigeon ?” asked they. 

“*Cause he’s lost one with two white rings.” 

“You can’t see the rings from here ?” 

Jem nodded his head, still watching the 
pigeon, who flew downwards and lighted on a 
roof near. Going half way across the road, he 
held out his hand, making a sort of low, cooing 
noise ; and, to everybody’s surprise, pretty soon 
down fluttered the pigeon into Jem’s open 
palm. 

“See there,” he said, holding it up. And 
sure enough, there were the two white a 
about its neck. 

“ The lad has eyes,” said Dame Carruthers, 
who had to put on her spectacles to make the 
rings out, even at that distance. 

Everybody was crazy to see Mrs. Watson’s 
little girl, for of course the baby Jem was so 
puzzled about was no other than his own sis- 
ter, little May Watson. She was a little puny, 
black-headed thing; and folks remembering 
what Jem had been as a baby, said, “If he 
turned out a simpleton, this one will be a 
genius.” 

And so it seemed to prove. At ten months 
May fan alone, and before she was two years 
old, she jabbered like a magpie. Jem’s delight 
in her knew no bounds. He was her humblest 
slave. He would lie on the floor beside her, 
and'let her haul and maul him as she pleased. 
He would drag her up and down the road in 
ler little baby-carriage, or ride her on his 
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back, on all fours; and when she got angry 
with him, he could not eat nor sleep till she 
“made up.” He was never so happy and so 
sensible as with her. 

Mr. Watson, watching them together one . 
day, said to his wife, “Don’t you think our 
Jem is picking wp?” 

Mrs. Watson came where he stood by the 
open window, and looked out upon the two 
children, who were out in the garden playing 
with the gravel. 

“ Wha?’ is ’at ’ike?” May would ask, siv ing 
him a stone. 

“That is like the little eggs in a robin’s 
nest.” 

“An’ ’at ?” giving him another. 

*“That’s a mussel-shell, with his eyes and 
mouth shut up.” 

“An’ ’at ?” 

“That’s the man in the moon. Cock-a- 
doodle-doo, The chimney-a-fire’s coming.” 
And catching May on his shoulder, he ran off 
down the road. 

Mrs. Watson looked at her husband. He 
shook his head sadly. “I never saw such a 
wonderful ear as he has, though,” said he. “I 
can’t hear those cars even yet; can you ?” 

“What comfort is that?” was answered, 
bitterly. “That does not lift him above thie 
beasts there in the field. He is of no more 
credit to you than your pretty white heifer 
yonder. Indeed, he is not half so much use 
in the world as she.” 

“Wife, you surely do not wish the poor toy 
dead ?” 

“No; but to think he will never know any- 
thing, nor do anything, nor be anything more 
than now.” She buried her face in her hands, 
crying passionately. “It is too cruel! Every 
new day makes it harder to bear.” 

Mr. Watson went out of the room softly. 
It did no good to say anything to his wife 
when she got into these moods. 

Now, all of a sudden, great doings sprung 
up in the village. Honorable Mr. So and So 
and lady “put up” at the tavern over night, 
and a dinner was to be given them, with a 
final entertainment of fireworks at night. 
Mr. Watson, as selectman, was of course ex- 
pected to do honor to the occasion. Mrs. 
Watson also was to attend. 

Little May was much taken up with the new 
trimmings her mother furbished up her dress 
with, and the tasty, bright-hued head-dress, 
which was also to grace the occasion. She 
was in the best of humor, trotting about, hold- 
ing hair-pins, sticking her nose into hair-oll 
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and cologne bottles, fingering belt-ribbons and 
watch-chains, and patting down with her little 
hand her mother’s soft, sheeny silk dress, say- 


ing, “pitty, pitty,” meaning “pretty,” you 
understand. 


Jem stood at a distance, admiring his moth- 
er—Mrs. Watson was called a very handsome 
woman—as she kissed May good-by. As she 
swept past Jem, he caught her dress; his blue 
eyes had a wistful look of entreaty; his mouth 
twisted and twitched, but he did not say any- 
‘thing. She turned away from him—she never 
forgave herself for this afterwards—saying to 
the maid, “ Ellen, see that he does not get out 
and go down to the village.” 

At dusk, from the windows they could see 
the rockets that were thrown up. May clapped 
her hands; “more, more!” she cried. 

“Jem,” said Ellen, “ ye’d better take’ the 
child across the road, by the stump. Ye'll be 
afther seein’ the whole of it thin.” 

“ She said not to go out,” answered Jem. 
By she he meant his mother. It was seldom 
he remembered anything so long. 

But May coaxed, and put up her arms for 
him to take her; so he carried her off, smiling 
and happy, his grief gone and forgotten. 

“ Over by the stump” was a favorite play- 
ground of May’s, for the stump was hollow, 


and made a fine place for a baby-house, or to 


play “hide and seek.” You could look from 
here straight down into the village, and as the 
fireworks were touched off, you could see by 
the glare the crowd standing near them. 

The little fiery wheels spun round; the 
streams of fire ran up and down, in wreaths, 
and bouquets, and mottos, and in between, 
whiz flew the rockets, and broke far up in the 
sky, into beautiful light and color. 

“See ee ’ellow rain,” cried May, pointing up 
to the drops of fire, that, like golden hail, fell 
down through the treetops. 

“TI wonder if it'll turn ’em into gold,” said 
Jem, looking steadily. 

“Did it come down on you ‘ead, once?” 
asked May, burying her hand among Jem’s 
curls, “and make ’at all gold ?” 

Jem did not answer; he seemed to be lis- 
tening intently, and as May shouted with fresh 
delight at a crown of stars, all shining pink, 
and blue, and green, that floated down, he 
‘stooped and picked up something from the 
ground. It wasa sharp-pointed stick. 

“Come,” said J uneasily, “let’s go,” 
making a movement towards the house. 

May screamed out with anger. “No! no!” 
-she said, and Jem stood irresolute. 
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Just at that moment, another rocket flashed 
out above them. At first it was little 
gling, squirming serpents, fighting with each 
other; and then it changed slowly and gently 
into burning, dripping globules, that came 
down towards them like a soft-dropping sum- 
mer shower. Like lightning, May felt herself 
thrust into the hollow stump, away from the 
pretty sight, for Jem, throwing himself above 
her, shut her out for a second from even the 
stars in the sky, and the air that breathed like 
a sigh about her. 

And now, very strangely it seemed to May, 
the light of the stars came back to her, and 
the air rushed in, and Jem was lying on the 
ground. 

She scrambled out and went to him, but he 
did not stir nor speak. She touched his face, 
and it felt wet and cold. Too muelr fright- 
ened to scream, or make a sound, she burst in 
upon Ellen, who sat by a shade lamp, sewing, 

The girl’s eyes almost started out of her 
head as May stepped forward into the light. 

“Tt’s blood, blood, she’s covered with!” she 
eried. “What is it? Where’s Jem? Who's 
done it ?” 

“*Taint blood,” said May, more and more 
frightened. “It’s ee cold rain ’at came down 
all on Jemmie’s ’ead.” 

Poor Jem! his wonderful hearing and eye- 
sight had been of some use in this world, after 
all. He had done something; some good, as 
his mother, with tears and deep remorse, con- 
fessed, as she knelt by his bed. 

Hearing the rush of the rocket, ana judging 
by his ear.where the stick from it would fall, 
he had caught sight of it in time to place May 
in safety, and by sheltering her exposed him- 
self. The sharp-pointed stick had fallen full 
upon his head, cutting a deep gash. From 
this had welled the blood, that May in her 
innocence had called golden rain. And so it 
was golden rain, in one sense—a shining bap- 
tism, that made out of simple Jem a glorious 
martyr for love’s sake. . 

For the first time in his life, the beautiful 
smile faded from Jem’s face. His mouth was 
firm—clenched with pain; he was fierce, and 
unruly, and noisy, for he was delirious with 
the brain fever. One day, though, he opened 
his eyes full upon May, who sat perched by 
his pillow. Indeed, all through his sickness 
she had been a most faithful little’ watcher. 

“You're my sister?” asked none 
of his old hesitating way. 

“Dear, dear brother Jem!” said May, stoop- 
ing down and kissing him. 
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“And are you my mother?” to Mrs. Watson, 
who drew near at the first sound of his voice. 
“J dreamed you were. I have had such a 
long dream. But I am not simple Jem now. 
I am just waking up.” And even while his 
mother was wondering what this meant, he 
had fallen back, and lay like a beautiful pic- 
ture, smiling and still 


It was true enough. He was simple Jem 
no longer. Angel was stamped upon his broad 
white forehead. 

Think how well he was rewarded. For the 
earthly life he had given he had received a 
heavenly one; for a life spanned by a few 
short years he had gained a life of time ever- 
lasting. 


THE WIFE'S AWAKENING 


BY L. M. W. 


I do not love thee now as once I loved; 
I all too plainly see thee as thou art, 

The bandage from mine eyes has been removed, 
The glamour from my heart. 


I may forgive, but never can forget 
Thy base return for all the love I gave; 
My outraged feelings and my sad regret 
Go with me to the grave. 


I may return thee scorn for cold neglect, 
And with calm eye survey thee as thou art; 
May regain my peace once more, when I reflect 
On thy vain, selfish heart. 


The serpent lurks beneath the fairest flower, 
And sorrow oft assumes a joyous mask; 

Unhappiness may be my earthly dower, . 
Forgetfulness my task. 


I would not change with thee, my life thus 
blighted, 
For all the empty joy thy pleasures give; 
Better a heart like mine, neglected, slighted, 
Where truth and honor live. 


O, none will love thee as I orice adored; 
The love that o’er my life like sunlight shone, 
From the rich chalice of my heart was poured 
On thee, and thee alone. 


Such love as this thou couldst not understand, 
In thy blurred soul it never could arise; 
The pure in spirit may alone be fanned 
By airs from Paradise. 


I may forgive, but ever must regret 

The weakness of a woman’s trusting heart, 
Or that the paths in life had ever met 

That now diverge apart. 


THE MODEL DUEL. 


BY W. 0. 


WuHeEwN men attempt to make short work of 
each other with the duelling pistol, they 
should be made short work of with the duti- 
ful pen. This sketch illustrates to what 
absured extremes a mistaken sense of honor 
will sometimes drive men; and while contem- 
plating the ridiculous quandaries into which 
the parties got, who were so— 

“ Jealous of honor, sudden and quick in quarrel ” 

We are inspired to perpetrate the following, 
by way of preface : 

0 Duelling! false god of fools, who dream 
That vengeful murder vindicates esteem, 

Tell us what charm in knavish blood doth lie, 
By honor shed, to honor purify; 

What logic thus the good man’s breast to bare 
To equal hazard with the villain's there; 


EATON. 


Or maketh crime apparent to the view, 

By staining honor with a crime anew. 

Thou bloody sophist! from the stormy. deck 

Some leap to drowning, to escape the wreck; 

And thou, more bright and injured namé to 
make, 

Wouldst murder it indeed, for murder’s sake. 


In default of other answer, we will proceed 
to ascertain. Messrs. Quigg and Pinkman, 
strangers to each other, had full-length por- 
traits painted of themselves, at the studio of 


Riddle and Budge, artists. One day they 


called, severally, to see them, a screen dividing 
the apartment. Soon they, standnig on either 
side of the screen, overheard each other criti- 
cizing each other’s form and face, as seen in 


the picture; 
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“Ugly! I never would have had my likeness 
painted, if so Lideous.” 

*That man must be a knave—sinister 
expression.” 

“ The original of this must have come from 
bad stock.” 

“ T wouldn’t have painted such an objec'— 
it is assisting to perpetuate deformity.” 

“The money will never do you good—it 
must prove unlucky, coming from such a 
fellow.” 

After these words, loudly spoken, the two 
met, and eyed each other savagely, while the 
artist laughed. Said Quigg, angrily, pointing 
at his own likeness: 

“Sir! that is L” 

“T should have known it, without being 
told,” retorted Pinkman, with a look of 
sarcasm, 

“You insult me. There’s my card!” ex- 
claimed Quigg, trembling with rage. “ You 
also insulted me behind my back.” 

“TI had no intention—” commenced Pink- 
man. 

“You did, and are a coward, sir,” cried 
Quigg. 

“You force me to fight you—you have 
grossly insulted me, both behind and before. 
No matter; I shall have the satisfaction of 
ridding the world of a rogue, no doubt.” 

The artists, Riddle and Budge, now inter- 
posed, and defended their patrons in vain, and 
so warmly that each, in the increased excite- 
ment of the dispute, volunteered as a second 
in the proposed duel. 

Pinkman, who was a rather eccentric phi- 
losopher, now said: 

“T abhor duelling, Mr. Quigg. Let us con- 
sider a little, in a calm way. Many get shot, 
and repent when too late; and therefore, as 
an experiment, to test what the result would 
be to ourselves, let us first shoot at éach 
other’s likeness; and to show that I have no 
fear for myself, I will inform you that I ama 
dead shot.” 

After an obstinate controversy about the 
absurdity of the proposal, it was finally agreed 
to by Quigg, who observed, with a bloodthirsty 
glance, that the vexation of the rehearsal 
would be atoned for by the delight of the. 
performance. 

Principals, seconds and pictures were ac- 
cordingly conveyed to the ground, the targets 
were set up at a proper distance, opposite each 
other, Pinkman and Quigg stood between, 
back to back, the word was given,.and they 
fired—the result being that Pimkman hit 
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Quigg’s likeness in the forehead, while Quizy 
did not hit Pinkman’s at all. 

“But I would have hit,” asserted Quigg, 
much mortified, “if I had fired in the oppo- 
site direction, with my back to the sun.” 

Pinkman shook his head, with an incredy.- 
lous smile, but agreed to reverse the positions 
of the targets; and they, at the given signal, 
fired again, with the same result; Pinkman 
again piercing the brow he so much disliked, 
while Quigg shot wide of the mark. 

The seconds now interposed, saying that 
Qyigg was sure to be shot dead, and honor 
ought to be satisfied—especially as Pinkman 
was reluctant, and had disclaimed any inten- 
tional insult in the first place. 

But Quigg, emboldened by this interference, 
and expecting that Pinkman would apologize 
again, before matters proceeded to extremities, 
demurred, fiercely : 

“T insist on blood—blood alone can satisfy! 
Iam a man who prizes my honor above all 
earthly possessions. I had rather my likeness 
and myself should be mutilated and obliterated 
forever from the memory of my friends and 
the residue of mankind, than that my precious 
honor should go unrevenged and unheeded. 
Beyond this, I know I should have hit him in 
the head, if I had fired at the living mark— 
that would have ‘fired my heart and nerved 
my arm,’ as the poet, Snelling, says. In a 


‘word, I am disgusted with this farce-like 


business.” 

“TI also am opposed to farces,” retorted 
Pinkman, proudly, “ but still more opposed to 
absolute murder.” 

“Pooh upon your conceit!” Quigg; 
“your shots were only accidentally good.” 

“T say no!” scoffed Pinkman, indignantly; 
“and even if accidental, two such accidents 
would have been small comfort to your de 
parted soul. But since we are disputing a 
question of markmanship, let us settle that 
point first. I wish to give you every chance— 
and since your aim has been so wretched, 
with your back to or from the sun, let us now 
shoot with the targets again changed. You 
are rushing to your fate by slow degrees!” 

The portraits being now placed facing north 
and south, Pinkman met with equal luck 
again, putting a third hole through Quigg’s 
forehead; but Quigg did this time succeed in 
drilling Pinkman’s painted thigh. But the 
tedious uncertainty still remained, and Quigg 
joyfully declared that next time he should hit 
a mortal part. 

“Ferocious fiend!” cried Pinkman, “you 
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served to have received all my three shots. 
ut go on, poor fool! you can’t hit anything 


ie 
be “The marks were left in the same position, 
nd once more they fired. This time Pink- 
du- 1 missed entirely, while Quigg put a hole 
ons the other’s knee-pan. 
nal, “Ha, ha!” exulted Quigg. “You are not 
nan [pfallible.” 
ced, 9B “But you have nothing to boast of,” caid 
inkman ; “ for you have not improved on your 
hat ind shot.” A 
nor i °That was owing to the wind in my face,” 
nan (uibbled Quigg. “Reverse the devilish tar- 
ten. fgetsand I will hit your head. The grave is 
miually opening to receive you.” 
nee, fA fifth time, accordingly, they tried, and 
gize pukman perforated the windpipe, and Quigg 
‘ies, eribs. 
“You see I have improved,” boasted Quigg. 
sfy! [}*No, for you aimed at the head; besides, 
all t shot in the ribs is not necessarily mortal.” 
ness [This question was warmly and surgically 
ated JBgued by principals and seconds, till Pink- 
and a, exasperated, upbraided Quigg: 
ious fp“ You are not only homely, but ungenerous! 
ded. here I have killed you and spared your 
nin (§% four times in five; while you have missed 
rk— [Brice, and only hit me three times, in parts 
rved #etvital. In return for my magnanimity, you 
in a fould give me the satisfaction of shooting till 
like H§edecide which is the better shot, before we 
me to the vital test.” 
rted ‘i will do that,” said the confident Quigg; 
to afterwards you will die with the morti- 
ation of feeling that I am the better shot, 
‘igg; §# that I shall also live, with my honor vin- 
vated.” 
itly; Hjfor the sixth time they shot, targets the 
ents Bue, and it was found that each had bored a 
de through the other's brains! 
ig a Bl wish that had been fatal!” said Quigg, 
that Minding his teeth. “ But it is a good sign; it 
ce— fsure to come to that at last. I have im- 
hed, Fved, Mister Dead Shot, and shall surely 
now you.” 
You §*But I shall as surely kill you,” argued 
; kman; “for I have made the best shots, 
orth j}( most uniform ones—the most best.” 
luck §*And I have made improvements on my 
igg’s fPles; and when shooting at you, shall shoot 
d in the better.” 
the §*Unlikely; for I shall shoot at you, and 
nigg will make you unsteady,” observed the 
Lhit frreiful Pinkman. 
“So it will, you monster!” insisted Quigg. © 
‘you contended Pinkman, “ your only 
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fatal shot was when you had a favorable po- 
sition—wind at_your back.” 

“ But,” said Quigg, “ you only hit my head 
once when you had the wind at your back, 
and once you missed; while I, in that posi- 
uion, hit your thigh once, ribs once, and head 
once—which is in my favor.” 

“And if so,” sneered Pinkman, “do you 
suppose I am going to let you have the advan- 
tage of the wind ?” 

“And do you suppose I am going to let you 
have the advantage of the sun?” countered 
Quigg. 

“I thought it was immaterial to you.” 

“So it would be, in real fight,” replied 
Quigg, bravely; “but when the question is, 
which is the better marksman, I insist on 
equal chances of position.” 

The seconds were now consufted upon this 
point, and they, evidently disgusted at the 
treatment sustained by the portraits which 
had cost them so much labor, and which bade 
fair, if these experiments were to continue, 
never to give evidence of their genius in art— 
decided thus: 

“ Positions shall be tossed for, and the real 
duel shall now take place; and the one who is 
killed shall die satisfied that he is the inferior 


shot.” 


“T am not at all alarmed,” reniarked Pink- 
man, angrily; “but I confess I am a little 
vexed at the failure of my humane experiment 
to convince, owing to the infernal obstinacy 
of this diabolical coxcomb. 1 warn you, gen- 
tlemen, that his hour draws nigh.” 

“ Let it draw!” said Quigg, defiantly. 

The toss for positions decided that Pinkman 
was to have the wind in his face at the first 
shot, and Quigg ditto at the next—if they 
should live to fire a second shot. 

At the first shot neither hit. Atthe second 
shot both missed. They now changed po- 
sition, trying opposite quarters, with the sun 
alternately in each face; but no hit either 
time! 

“ Gentlemen, compose yourselves!” entreat- 
ed Riddle and Budge, with difficulty refraining 
from laughter. “ Steady!” 

“1 will compose him,” cried Pinkman, “ if 
he will only stand still as his ugly portrait 
yonder.” 

“And I will send him where he belongs,” 
said Quigg, with a contemptuous grin, “ if he 
wont wiggle; but I never hd any practice at 
shooting a goose flying.” 

“And I am tired of this fooling,” muttered 


Pinkman. 
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“So am I,” echoed Quigg, —_ a fearful 
frown. 

Riddle and Budge now said aaant ex- 
cessively tired, too, of loading so often, “ while 
others had all the fun;” and it was agreed 
that the next, which would be the eleventh 
shot, should be the last—hit or miss. 

Once more the pistols were loaded—this 
time, by way of variety, the principals stand- 
ing back to back. At the word they marched 
from each other, halted, then wheeled, and 
fired. Alas, no hit! 

“ Really, this is the most remarkable duel I 
ever had knowledge of!” exclaimed the 
seconds. 

“It is evident our lives are not in our own 
hands,” said the astonished principals, staring 
at each other. 

“The hand of Providence is in it, sure!” 


agreed all, gazing mournfully at the damaged . 


portraits. 

Quigg and Pinkman now advanced, shook 
hands, embraced, and with tears in their eyes 
aimitted that both were in the wrong; and 
then, portraits and all, they went back to 
town, and ordered dinner for four, and repairs 
for two. 

When the wine was brought, the principals 


pledged eternal friendship. So did the seconds,’ 


who asked 
“Will nothing induce you to quarrel 
opine 


Tested. 


“Nothing could!” was the fervent resp 

“ Cork-sure ?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“ Do you see the folly of duelling ?” 

“We do.” 

“So do we,” said Riddle and Budge; “ 
we did at the very outset.” 

“Then why did you second us?” 

“For the purpose of saving your lives; 
we resolved, if you did not make up f 
to load with blank charges.” 

“You did?” 

“We did—when you fired at each other’ 

“Confound your impudence! 
fools you’ve made of us.” 

“Don’t be indignant—consider how» 
better you now feel, than if you had all th 
balls in your bodies, instead of through y 
pictures.” 

“No! for we should have been past 
feeling.” 

“Do you forgive us ?” 

Quigg and Pinkman concluded that thy 
would, if the artists would say nothing me 
about it; and the promise was given andk 

But in after days, the principals in th 
model duel, as they showed the portraits 
their guests, told the story of their own 
cord; and it served to dissuade others 
quarrelled from making greater fools of th 
selves, by engaging in duels of a more t 
character. 


TESTED. 


BY MRS. M. A. BATES. 


“So you don’t care about my marrying 
rich ?” queried handsome Jack Derby, looking 
up inquiringly at his ruddy old father, who sat 
opposite him by the carved centre-table. 

“TI tell you, no,” answered the old gentle- 
man, bringing down his fist with an emphasis. 
“We've money enough ourselves, Jack, and 
all I require in my future daughter-in-law is 
to have her good-looking, kind-hearted and 

Your dear, dead mother was all 
that,” added he, a little tremulously ; “ and you 
know how happy she made me.” 

“ Yes, I know,” returned his son, softly, and 
he bent his head in his hand for a moment; 
but the next he looked up animatedly— 
“*pretty, good-hearted and capable! By 
George, father! I can mention two women 


who combine all these qualities. You ree 
lect the ones you danced with at the m 
ball ?” 

“ Of course I do, my boy,” returned the 
man, vivaciously; “and two charming gi 
they seemed. Who were they?” 

“Susy Chester and Helen Jaffrey. 
are both in moderate circumstances, thoug 
I may say, very differently situated ; for, wh 
Miss Jaffrey has about her own way at hom 
Susy Chester has to obey every beck and ¢ 
of the vixenish old lady who adopted her wh 
a child.” 

-“T should like to know,” exclaimed ¢ 
Derby, looking at him with a shrewd twink 
in his eyes, “how you came to know 60 am 
about them ?” 
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“Hem—confound it!” stammered Jack, 
hing, and biting his glossy moustache. 
“Own up, you dog!” cried the old gentle- 
n, pulling him merrily by the ear; “say 
shave been secretly courting them,” 
“Well, I know it,” returned Jack, valiantly, 
still blushing; “ and they are angels, both 
them; and what is more,” continued he, 
olutely meeting the raillery of the twinkling 
s opposite, “ I have only, with your consent, 
propose to either of them, to win a wife.” 
Mr. Derby laughed heartily, and then lean- 
forward upon the table, he fell to musing. 
ack,” he said, presently, “these two girls 
y be all you represent, but very likely your 
th has been the stimulant which has 
je them appear so like angels before you; 
” 


gh YWE“T don’t believe it!” interrupted Jack, in- 
mantly. “ I would stake my life that neither 
deceitful.” 
The old gentleman smiled tantalizingly. 
“That’s a lover’s reasoning; but, seriously, 
Mt thay must find out their true characters before 


'§ MO ay yes to your marrying either.” 

1d kel « How the deuce shall I have an opportunity 
n th jedging better than I do now? I've seen 
n abroad and at al- 


ost,” said Jack, despairingly. 
Ts "4 “Which one do you prefer?” asked the old 
n, trying to suppress his merriment. 
“Well,” said. Jack, with a comic look of 
on, “ I haven’t made up my mind yet.” 
“Haven’t, eh?” echoed his father; and 


as if struck by a sudden thought, “by 


immortal Moses, I’ll do it!’ 
“Do what?” inquired Jack, staring at him, 
he began capering about on his fat legs. 
“My boyy’ said the old man, animatedly, as 
stopped suddenly before him, “ would you 
ary a woman that I recommended ?” 
His handsome son looked curiously at him 
a moment, and then said, “ Well, yes, I 
nk I would; that is, if I could like her, you 
how.” 
“Hurrah !” cried old Derby, taking exultant 
ys toward the door. “Going out on busi- 
be back to-night,” he added, disappear- 
gin the hall. 
Half an hour later, as Jack was sitting alone, 
hly conjecturing what new idea his odd old 
her had taken into his head, he observed 
of the servants on the front door-steps, 
ting leave of one of the most woe-begone 
oking creatures he beheld; for the pants 
hich the old man wore hung in tatters 
the tops of his wratched shoes; his 
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coat and vest were of the same order, while 
the thick white hair which streamed from 
under his shapeless, slouched hat, and his 
bushy beard and moustache told of their total 
ignorance of brush or comb. Jack’s blood 
began to boil, and rushing out into the hall, 
he confronted the servant as he came in. 

“Look here, Tom,” he said, indignantly, 
“if that’s a specimen of your relations, just 
have them use Ge back door for the future. 
Remember, now.” 

“ Yes sir,” replied the man, humbly ; but the 
moment he was out of Jack’s observation, he 
commenced laughing to himself. “Ha! ha! 
Don’t know his own father! Well, no won- 
der! for who would that hadn’t helped him on 


with those duds, as I did?” 


The sun was slanting toward the west when 
old Derby, chuckling at his changed appear- 
ance, approached the neat cottage where 
Helen Jaffrey lived. The front door was open, 
and in the little entry he discovered the young 
lady actively engaged in mopping it out; and 
it was no wonder that the old man, noting her 
fresh, handsome face, and spruce attire, should 
pause for a moment admiringly. Then he 
opened the gate and ascended the steps. A 
frown contracted her white brow as he stood 
before her. 

“ Well, what do you want?” she asked, im- 
patiently. 

Derby winced just a little, and then said, 
appealingly : 

“ Young lady, give a poor man a little food, 
and an old pair of socks, for these are all I 
have,” showing a wretched pair, full of holes, 
“and God will bless you.” 

Miss Helen turned from him with a curling 


lip. 

“ Ma,” she cried, “ bring along that plate of 
crusts in the pantry; and as to socks,” she 
coldly added, “ we’ve none for you.” 

“What do you want of them? They are 
mouldy,” said her mother’s voice, from the 
kitchen. 

“T don’t care,” sang out Helen, petulanitly; 
“here’s a man out here they’d be a treat to, I 
dare say.” 

Before the indignant old man could speak 
a word, Mrs. Jaffrey, a worried, thin-looking 
woman, appeared, with a plate containing 
some slices of new bread and a generous piece 
of tempting golden cake. As Helen caught 
sight of these, she exclaimed, sneeringly: 

“ That’s just like you, mother. Those crusts 
were good enough. There!” she added, as a 
smell of burning cotton reached them, “I'll 
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“So am I,” echoed Quigg, with a fearful 
frown. 

Riddle and Budge now said ex- 
cessively tired, too, of loading so often, “ while 
others had all the fun;” and it was agreed 


that the next, which would be the eleventh 
shot, should be the last—hit or miss. 


Once more the pistols were loaded—this 
time, by way of variety, the principals stand- 
ing back to back. At the word they marched 
from each other, halted, then wheeled, and 
fired. Alas, no hit! 

“ Really, this is the most remarkable duel I 
ever had knowledge of!” exclaimed the 
seconds. 

“It is evident our lives are not in our own 
hands,” said the astonished principals, staring 
at each other. 

“The hand of Providence is in it, sure!” 


agreed all, gazing mournfully at the damaged . 


portraits. 

Quigg and Pinkman now advanced, shook 
hands, embraced, and with tears in their eyes 
admitted that both were in the wrong; and 
then, portraits and all, they went back to 
town, and ordered dinner for four, and repairs 
for two. 


When the wine was brought, the principals 


pledged eternal friendship. So did the seconds,” 


who asked: 
“Will nothing induce you to quarrel 
again ?” 


Tested. 


“Nothing could!” was the fervent re 

“ Cork-sure ?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

_ “Do you see the folly of dueling?” 

“We do.” 

“So do we,” said Riddle and Budge; “ 
we did at the very outset.” 

“Then why did you second us?” 

“For the purpose of saving your lives; fh 
we resolved, if you did not make up friend 
to load with blank charges.” 

“You did ?” 

“We did—when you fired at each other.” 

“Confound your impudence!  Precioy 
fools you’ve made of us.” 

“Don’t be indignant—consider how maf, 
better you now feel, than if you had all thoelll 
balls in your bodies, instead of through you 
pictures.” 

“No! for we should have been past al 
feeling.” 

“Do you forgive us ?” 

Quigg and Pinkman concluded that the 
would, if the artists would say nothing mon 
about it; and the promise was given and kept 

But in after days, the principals in tha 
model duel, as they showed the portraits » 
their guests, told the story of their ows 
cord; and it served to dissuade others who 


quarrelled from making greater fools of then @, n, try 


selves, by engaging in duels of a more tragt 
character. 


TESTED. 


BY MRS. M. A. BATES. 


“So you don’t care about my marrying 
rich ?” queried handsome Jack Derby, looking 


up inquiringly at his ruddy old father, who sat 
opposite him by the carved centre-table. 

“T tell you, no,” answered the old gentle- 
man, bringing down his fist with an emphasis. 
“We've money enough ourselves, Jack, and 
all I require in my future daughter-in-law is 
to have her good-looking, kind-hearted and 
capable. Your dear, dead mother was all 
that,” added he, a little tremulously ; “ and you 
know how happy she made me.” 

“ Yes, I know,” returned Mecmneditt, ant 
he bent his head in his hand for a moment; 
but the next he looked up animatedly— 
“*pretty, good-hearted and capable!’ By 
George, father! I can mention two women 


who combine all these qualities. You reed 
lect the ones you danced with at the military 
ball ?” 

“ Of course I do, my boy,” returned the ald 
man, vivaciously; “and two charming git 
they seemed. Who were they?” , 

“Susy Chester and Helen Jaffrey. They 
are both in moderate circumstances, though, 
I may say, very differently situated ; for, whi 
Miss Jaffrey has about her own way at home, 


Susy Chester has to obey every beck and cali. 


of the vixenish old lady who adopted her whe 
a child.” 


Derby, looking at him with a shrewd 
in his eyes, “ how you came to know so mue 
about them ?” 
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*“Hem—confound it!” stammered Jack, 
ng, and biting his glossy moustache. 
“Own up, you dog!” cried the old gentle- 
y, pulling him merrily by the ear; “say 

wu have been secretly courting them,” 
«Well, I know it,” returned Jack, valiantly, 
ret still blushing; “ and they are angels, both 
them; and what is more,” continued he, 
solutely meeting the raillery of the twinkling 
s opposite, “ I have only, with your consent, 
» propose to either of them, to win a wife.” 
Mr. Derby laughed heartily, and then lean- 
ng forward upon the table, he fell to musing. 
Jack,” he said, presently, “ these two girls 
ay be all you represent, but very likely your 
th has been the stimulant which has 
mie them appear so like angels before you; 

” 


“I don’t believe it!” interrupted Jack, in- 
iantly. “ I would stake my life that neither 
is deceitful.” 
The old gentleman smiled tantalizingly. 
“That’s a lover’s reasoning; but, seriously, 
rou must find out their true characters before 
say yes to your marrying either.” 
“How the deuce shall I have an opportunity 
f judging better than I do now? I’ve seen 
em abroad and at home—everywhere al- 
Boost,” said Jack, despairingly. 
“Which one do you prefer?” asked the old 
man, trying to suppress his merriment. 
“Well,” said- Jack, with a comic look of 
ction, “ I haven’t made up my mind yet.” 
“Haven’t, eh?” echoed his father; and 


he immortal Moses, I’ll do it!’ 

“Do what?” inquired Jack, staring at him, 
he began capering about on his fat legs. 
he stopped suddenly before him, “ would you 
a woman that I recommended ?” 

His handsome son looked curiously at him 
© a moment, and then said, “ Well, yes, I 
hin that te, if I could lke her, you 
mow, 

“Hurrah !” cried old Derby, taking exultant 
reread the door. “Going out on busi- 
he ep back to-night,” he added, disappear- 
the hall. 

Half an hour later, as Jack was sitting alone, 
hly conjecturing what new idea his odd old 
her had taken into his head, he observed 
ke of the servants on the front door-steps, 
ing leave of one of the most woe-begone 
ing creatures he ever beheld ; for the pants 
old man wore hung in tatters 
tops of his wretched shoes; his 


Tested. 


n, as if struck by a sudden thought, “by 
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coat and vest were of the same order, while 
the thick white hair which streamed from 
under his shapeless, slouched hat, and his 
bushy beard and moustache told of their total 


ignorance of brush or comb. Jack’s blood 


began to boil, and rushing out into the hall, 
he confronted the servant as he came in. 

“Look here, Tom,” he said, indignantly, 
“if that’s a specimen of your relations, just 
have them use the back door for the future. 
Remember, now.” 

“ Yes sir,” replied the man, humbly ; but the 
moment he was out of Jack’s observation, he 
commenced laughing to himself. “Ha! ha! 
Don’t know his own father! Well, no won- 
der! for who would that hadn’t helped him on 


with those duds, as I did?” 


The sun was slanting toward the west when 
old Derby, chuckling at his changed appear- 
ance, approached the neat cottage where 
Helen Jaffrey lived. The front door was open, 
and in the little entry he discovered the young 
lady actively engaged in mopping it out; and 
it was no wonder that the old man, noting her 
fresh, handsome face, and spruce attire, should 
pause for a moment admiringly. Then he 
opened the gate and ascended the steps. A 
frown contracted her white brow as he stood 
before her. 

“ Well, what do you want?” she asked, im- 
patiently. 

Derby winced just a little, and then said, 
appealingly : 

“ Young lady, give a poor man a little food, 
and an old pair of socks, for these are all I 


have,” showing a wretched pair, full of holes, 
“and God will bless you.” 
Miss Helen turned from him with a curling 


lip. 

“Ma,” she cried, “ bring along that plate of 
crusts in the pantry; and as to socks,” she 
coldly added, “ we’ve none for you.” 

“What do you waht of them? They are 
mouldy,” said her mother’s voice, from the 
kitchen. 

“T don’t care,” sang out Helen, petulanitly ; 
“here’s a man out here they’d be a treat to, I 
dare say.” 

Before the indignant old man could speak 
a word, Mrs. Jaffrey, a worried, thin-looking 
woman, appeared, with a plate containing 
some slices of new bread and a generous piece 
of tempting golden cake. As Helen caught 
sight of these, she exclaimed, sneeringly : 

“That’s just like you, mother. Those crusts 
were good enough. There!” she added, as a 
smell of burning cotton reached them, “I'll 
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warrant you've left the flat-ironon my muslin!” larger table for supper. And he ate heartily «¢ 
With an exclamation of dismay, Mrs. Jaffrey for his walk had made him hungry; and thi@ than 
set the food before old Derby, and hastened simple meal, in such contrast with his luy, and | 
after her daughter into the kitchen. The rious ones at home, pleased him far bette: so h: 
next moment he heard Helen exclaim, pas- He had about half finished, when the young me. 
sionately : girl left the room, and, returning, broughf the 
“It’s alie! You burnt it on purpose; you some comfortable old clothes, socks include ruashi 
know you did; and I’ve been lotting so upon which she made into a bundle, and with exf]  secor 
wearing that dress when I go to the assembly pressions of sympathy was placing it befor 
with Mr. Derby.” him, when a grating noise suddenly occurred 
‘The reply from Mrs. Jaffrey came in grieved overhead, and looking up, the old man disco; 
tones, and old Derby, compressing his lips, ered a hand removing the cover from the flu, 
quickly descended the steps. which was directly over the stove. 
“Umph!” he mused, smiling grimly, as he “Susan Chester!” immediately came dow 
found himself on the sidewalk; “so that’sone to them, in sharp, querulous tones, “ what for 
of Jack’s angels, is it? Why, one couldn't the land’s sake have you been about, that my 
conceive a more heartless or disrespectful supper aint been brought up?” At 
minx. Thought mouldy crusts would be a Susy’s cheek flushed at the overbearing two | 
feast to me, did she? Well!” andheconclud- voice, but she answered, respectfully, «| two { 
ed his soliloquy with a decided toss of hishead, thought, mother, you were intending to comf mont 
“T’d like to see ber my daughter—that’s all!” down to-night, and—” betw 
The house where he had been informed “You know better!” she snapped out; “do wher 
Susy Chester lived was not far distant,so he you s’pose I want to tote over them stairs with caus 
soon reached it, and going round to the back this headache? You ought to be ashamed made 
door, rapped. A quick, light stepping was be so thoughtless of me when you owe me sf not] 
heard within, and then the pretty little maiden much. Yes, indeed, if I hadn’t adopted youl situa 
who had danced in fleecy muslin with him at you’d been nothing but a pauper now; ani of 
the ball, stood before him. But she manifest- all you are required to do in return is just thi betw. 
ed no disgust at his appearance, as Miss Jaffrey little work we two make, you ungratefil Bard 
had done, but instead a pitying look beamed thing!” other 
in her blue eyes, as she asked in gentle tones “Don’t say that I’m ungrateful,” retumelf§ girl y 
what he wanted. He looked at her foramo- the young girl, half-piteously, yet with amor of he 
ment earnestly, and then repeated the petition tified look. “It’s my earnest wish to ple abou 
he had spoken to Miss Jaffrey. you always.” three 
“Come right in, poor man,” said Susy, “Remember what you're about anothel and < 
heartily, beckoning him forward into theclean, time, then,” was the curt reply, as the cove You 
bright kitchen, where the fire in the little pol- went slamming back into the flue. love | 
ished stove was glowing rosily. During the words, Susy had turned herbat a sec 
“ How good it seems!” said the old man, to Derby, but as he rose, takinggthe bund to m: 
warming his hands with a satisfaction he he saw that her eyes were full of tears and he = was 
really experienced, for the November day was bosom heaving. The old man compressed Sout] 
chilly enough, and the miserable dress he wore _lips harder, and his eyes flashed worse thal the | 
made it more so to him. they had done during the heartless harang there 
“Sit down,” returned Susy, kindly, as she of the old vixen overhead; and Weéewas abou find 
drew up a rocker before the stove, “and I will venting his feelings in words, when he ¢# Ther 
* get you a luncheon.” trolled himself, and said earnestly : upon 
He complied, with a profusion of thanks “ Poor child! good little one! remember, yo earth 
and blessings that would have done credit to will be rewarded and blessed for your kin¢ the n 
a genuine beggar, and then fell to musing, to the old beggar. Good-night!” And | searc 
while Susy drew a pan of snowy biscuits with walked quickly away. how 
their brown caps from the oven, and some of It was about eight o’clock that evenia heart 
these, with a cup of fragrant tea, preserves when, having seen her peevish benefic that « 
and sweet butter, she placed upon a little comfortably sleeping, for it was one of their 
white-draped stand, qnd drew it to the old duties to read to until then, that Saq Th 
man’s side. A quiet chuckle involuntarily descended into the sitting-room, and the kind 
escaped him, while his eyes followed her with weeping softly but bitterly, she sank into earth 
deep admiration, as she proceeded to lay the chair. vestn 
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“O! O! she groaned; “I had rather die 
than live here, and have her always upbraid 
and remind me of my poverty—and I've tried 
so hard to deserve whatever she has done for 
me. Who can it be?” and she started up at 
the tinkle of the door-bell, with the blood 
rushing in tides to her sweet face; yet, a few 
seconds later, outwardly calm, but with a pain 
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still at her heart, she was ushering Jack Derby 
into the sitting-room, and you can guess his 
errand there when I tell you that a month 
afterward there was a wedding at the Derby 
mansion, after which its merry old owner gave 
Susy a kiss, and fondly exclaimed: 

“ My dear little daughter!” 
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At atime when Florence was divided into 
two parties, there was great hostility between 
two families, of the name of Bardi and Del- 
monte. It was seldom that love took place 
between individuals of houses so divided; but 


; “doll when it did, it was proportionately deep, be- 
swith cause love, falling upon two gentle hearts, 
ed“ ~=made them the more pity and love one 
ne another, to find themselves in so unnatural a 
youll situation. 
; and Of this latter kind was an affection that grew 
tthe between a young lady of the family of the 
Bardi, called Dianora, and a youth of the 
other family, whose name was Impolito. The 
umel girl was scarce fifteen, and in the full flower 
her beauty and ‘sweetness. Impolito” was 
pleas §=about three years older, and looked two or 
three more, on account of a certain gravity 
othe §=and deep regard in the upper part of the face. 
Ov You might know by his lips that he could 
love well, and by his eyes that he could keep 
‘ asecret. It needed but one sight of Dianora, 
uk = tomake Impolito deeply in love with her. It 
dbel was in church, on a great holiday. In the 
bil §©6South, *tis said, that the church has ever been 
thal the place where people fall in love. It is 
ng there that the young of both sexes oftenest 
b find themselves in each other's company. 
0 There the gay, who cannot fix their thoughts 
upon heaven, find congenial objects, more 
ry earthly, to win their attention; and there 
d the most innocent and devotional spirits also, 
dh scarcely being aware of it, and not knowing 
how to.vent the grateful pleasure of their 
nif hearts, show a tendency to repose on beings 
that can show themselves visibly sensitive to 
f he their joy. 
§ The paintings, ine the music, the 
th kind crucifix, the mixture of aspiration and 
ito 


earthly ceremony, the draperies, the white 
vestment of young and old, the boys’ voices, 
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the giant candles, typical of the seraphic min- 
istrants around God’s altar, the meeting of all 
ages and classes, the echoings of the aisles, 
the lights and shades of the pillars and vault- 
ed roofs, the very struggle of daylight at the 
lofty windows, as if earth were at once pres- 
ent and not present—all have a tendency to 
confuse the boundaries of this world and the 
next, and to set the heart floating in that de- 
licious mixture of elevation and humility, 
which is ready to sympathize with whatever 
ean preserve to it something like its sensa- 
tions, and save #t from the hardness and defi- 
nite folly of ordinary life. 

Thus it was in the Church of St. Giovanni, 
at Florence, and on the great day of pardon, 
that Impolito Delmonte became enamored of 
Dianora. (How delicious it is to repeat those 
beautiful Italian names, when they are not 
merely names. We find ourselves almost un- 
consciously writing them in a better hand . 
than the rest; not merely for the sake of the 
printer, but for the pleasure of lingering upon 
the sound.) 

When the people were about to leave 
church, Impolito, in turning to speak to an 
acquaintance, lost sight of his unknown 
beauty. He made haste to plant himself at 
the door, telling his companion that he should 
like to see the ladies come out; for he had 
not the courage to say which lady. When he 
saw Dianora appear, he changed color, and 
saw nothing else. Yet though he beheld, and 
beheld her distinctly, so as to carry away 
every feature in his heart, it seemed to him 
afterward, that he had seen her only as ina 
dream. She glided by him like a thing of 
heaven, drawing her veil over her face. As 
he had not the courage to speak of her, he 
had still less the courage to ask her name; 
but he was saved the trouble. . 
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“God and St. John bless her beautiful face !” 
eried a beggar at the door; “she always gives 
double of any one else—Dianora Bardi.” 

The ear of the lover heard this exclamation, 
and it made an indelible impression. He had 
no thought, it is true, of forgiving one of the 
old Bardi, who had cut his father down from 
his horse; but he would now have sentenced 
the whole party to a milder banishment than 
before. It was a heavy reflection to Impolito, 


to think that he could not see his fair one in 


her own house. She had a father and mother 
living, as well as himself, and was surrounded 
with relations. It was heavier still, that he 


_knew not how to make her sensible of his 


passion; and heaviest of all, that being so 
lovely, she would certainly be carried off by 
another husband. What was he to do? He 
had no excuse for writing to her; and as to 
serenading her under her window, unless he 
meant to call all the neighbors to witness his 


- temerity, and lose his life at once in that 


brawling age, it was not to be thought of. 
He was obliged to content himself with 
watching, as well as he could, the windows of 
her abode, following her about whenever he 
saw her leave it, and with pardonable vanity, 
trying to catch her attention by some little 
action that should give her a good thought of 
the stranger; such as anticipating her in giv- 
ing alms to a beggar. We must even record, 
that on one oceasion, he contrived to stumble 
against a dog, and tread on his toes, in order 
that he might ostentatiously help the poor 
beast out of the way. But his day of delight 
was church-day. Not a fast, not a feast, did 
he miss; not a Sunday, nor a saint’s day. 
“The devotion of that young gentleman,” 
said an old widow lady, her aunt, “is indeed 
edifying; and yet he is a mighty pretty youth, 
and might waste his time in sins and vanities 
with the gayest of them.” And the old lady 
sighed, doubtless out of a tender pity for the 
gay. Her recommendation of Impolito to her 
niece’s notice would have been little applaud- 
ed by her family; but to say the truth, she 
was not responsible. His manoeuvres and 
constant presence had already gained Dian- 
ora’s attention; and with all the unaflected 
instinct of an Italian, she was not long in 
suspecting who it was who attracted his de- 
votions, and in wishing, very heartily that 
they might continue. She longed to learn 
who he was, but felt the same want of cour- 
age as he himself had experienced. 

“Did you observe,” said the aunt, one day 
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after leaving church, “how the poor boy epistles, send his best respects to the ladies 


blushed, because he did but catch my eye? 
Truly, such modesty is very rare.” 

“ Dear aunt,” replied Dianora, “I thought 
you never wished me to notice the faces of 
young men.” 

“Not of young men, niece,” replied the 
aunt, gravely—“not of persons of twenty- 
eight, or thirty, or so, nor indeed of youths in 
general, however young; but then this youth 
is very different; and the most innocent or 
us may look, once in awhile, at so very mod- 
est and respectful a young gentleman. I say 
respectful, because when I gave him a slight 
courtesy of acknowledgment, for making way 
for me in the aisle, he bowed to me with so 
solemn and thankful an air, as if the favor 
had come from me, which was. extremely po- 
lite! And if he is very handsome, poor boy, 
how can he help that? Saints have been 
handsome in their days, ay, and young, or 
their pictures are not at all like, which is im- 
possible. And I am sure, St. Domingo him- 
self, in the wax-work, hardly looks sweeter 
and humbler at the Madonna and Child, than 
he did at you and me, as we went by.” 

“Dear aunt,” rejoined Dianora, “I did not 
mean to reproach you, I’m sure; but, sweet 
aunt, we do not know him, you know.” 

“Know him!” said the aunt. “Ay, Ido 
know him to be the most edifying young gen- 
tleman in all Florence; and it does not signify 
what he is else, manifestly. being a gentleman 
as he is, and one of the noblest, I warrant; 
and I wish you may have no worse husband, 
child, when you come to marry, though there 
is time enough to think of that. Young le 
dies, now-a-days, are always for knowing who 
everybody is, and what he is, and whether he 
is this person or that person, and what not; 
and all this before they will allow him to be 
even handsome, which, I am sure, was not s0 
in my youngest days. It is all right and 
proper, if matrimony is concerned, or they 
are in danger of marrying below their condi- 
tion; or a profane person, or one that’s hide- 
ous, or a heretic; but to admire an evident 
young saint, and one that never misses church, 
Sunday or saint’s day, or any day for aught I 
see, is a thing that, if anything, shows that 
we may hope for the company of young saints 
hereafter. And if so very edifying “a young 
gentleman is also respectful to the ladies, was 
not the blessed St. Francis himself of his 
opinion in that matter? And. did not the 
seraphical St. Teresa admire him the more 
for it? And does not St. Paul, in his very 
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Tryphena and Tryphosa? And was there 
ever woman in the New Testament (with 
reverence be it spoken, if we may say women 
of such blessed females), was there ever wo- 
man, I say, in the New Testament, not even 
excepting Madonna Magdalen, who had been 
possessed with seven devils (which is not so 
many by half as some ladiesI could mention), 
was there one of all these women, or any 
other, whom our blessed Lord himself did not 
treat with all that sweetness, and kindness, 
and tenderness, and brotherly love, which, 
like all his other actions, and as the seraphical 
Father Antonio said the other day in the 
pulpit, proved him to be not only from heaven, 
but the truest of all nobles on earth, and a 
natural gentleman born?” 

We know not how many more reasons the 
good old lady would have given, why all the 
feelings of poor Dianora’s heart, not excepting 
her very religion, which was truly one of 
them, should induce her to encourage her 
affection for Impolito. By the end of this 
sentence, they had arrived at their home, and 
the poor youth returned to his. We say 
“poor” of both the lovers, for by this time 
they had both become sufficiently enamored 
to render their cheeks the paler for discover- 
ing their respective families, which Dianora 
had now done as well as Impolito. — 

A circumstance on the Sunday following 
had nearly discovered them, not only to one 
another, but to all the world. Dianora had 
lately never dared to steal a look at Impolito, 
for fear of seeing his eyes upon her; and Im- 
polito, who was less certain of her regard for 
him than herself, imagined that he had some- 
how offended her. A few Sundays before she 
had sent him bounding home for joy. There 
had been two places empty where he was 
kneeling, one near him, and the other a little 
further off. The aunt and the niece, who 
came in after him, and found themselves at 
the spot where he was, were perplexed which 
of the two places to choose; when it seemed 
to Impolito, that by a little movement of her 
arm, Dianora decided for the one nearest him. 
He had also another delight. The old lady, 
in the course of the service, turned to her 
niece, and asked her why she did not sing as 
usual. Dianora bowed her head, and@n a 
minute or two afterward, Impolito heard the 
sweetest voice in the world, low indeed, al- 
most to a whisper, but audible to him. He 
thought it trembled; and he trembled also. 
It seemed to thrill within his spirit, in the 
same manner that the organ thrills through 
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the body. No such sympathy of preference 
occurred afterward. The ladies did not come 
so near him, whatever pains he took to occu- 
py so much room before they came in, and 
then make room when they appeared. How- 
ever, he was self-satisfied as well as ingenious 
enough on the subject, not to lay much stress 
upon this behaviour, till it lasted week after 
week, and till he never again found Dianora 
looking even toward the quarter in which he 
sat; for itis our duty to confess, that if the 
lovers were two of the devoutest of the con- 
gregation, which is certain, they were apt, 
also, at intervals, to be the least attentive; 
and furthermore, that they would each pre- 
tend to look toward places at a little distance 
from the desired object, in order that they. 
might take in, with the sidelong power of the 
eye, the presence and look of one another. 
But for some time Dianora had ceased to do. 
even this. ‘Though Impolito gazed on her the 
more steadfastly, and saw that she was paler 
than before, he began to persuade himself 
that it was not on his account. 

At length a sort of desperation urged him 
to get nearer her, if she would not condescend 
to come near himself! Andon the Sunday in 
question, scarcely knowing what he did, or 
how he saw, felt, or breathed, he knelt right 
down beside her. There was a pillar next 
him, which luckily kept him somewhat in the 
shade; and for a moment, he leaned his fore- 
head against the cold marble, which revived 
him. Dianora did not know he was by her. 
She did not sing. She kept one unaltered 
posture, looking upon her mass-book; and he 
thought she did this on purpose. Impolito, 
who had become weak with his late struggles 
of mind, felt almost suffocated with his sensa- 
tions. He was kneeling side by side with her; 
her idea, her presence, her very drapery, 
which was all he dared to feel himself in con- 
tact with, the consciousness of kneeling with 
her in the presence of Him whom tender 
hearts implore for pity on their infirmities, all 
rendered him intensely sensible of his situa- 
tion. By a strong effort, he endeavored to 
turn his self-pity into a feeling entirely relig- 
ious; but when he put his hands together, he 
felt the tears ready to gush away so irrepres- 
sibly, that he did not dare it. At last, the 
aunt, who had, in fact, looked about for him, 
recognized him with some surprise, and more 
pleasure. She had begun to suspect his se- 
cret. And though she knew who he was, and 
thafthe two families were at variance, yet a 


great deal of good nature, a sympathy with 
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pleasures of which no woman had tasted 
more, and some considerable disputes she had 
had lately with another old lady, her kins- 
woman, on the subject of politics, determined 
her upon at least giving the lovers that sort of 
encouragement which arises not so much 
from any decided object we have in view, as 
from a certain vague sense of benevolence, 
mixed with a lurking wish to have our own 
way. Accordingly, the well-meaning old 
widow lady, without much consideration, and 
loud enough for Impolito to hear, whispered 
her niece to “let the gentleman next her 
read in her book, as he seemed to have for- 
gotten to bring his own.” Dianora, without 
lifting her eyes, and never suspecting who it 
was, moved her book sideways, with a cour- 
teous inclination of the head, for the gentle- 
-man to take it. Hedidso. He held it with 
her. He could not hinder his hand from 
shaking; but Dianora’s reflections were so 
occupied upon one whom she little thought so 
near her, that she did not perceive it. 

At length the book tottered so in his hand, 
that she could not but notice it. She turned 
to see if the gentleman were ill, and instantly 
looked back again. She felt that she herself 
was too weak to look at him, and whispering 
to her aunt, “I am very unwell,” the ladies 
rose and made their way out of the church. 

Ere she had reached the door she had 
nearly fainted, and was immediately carried 
home; and it happened, at the same moment, 
that Impolito, unable to keep his feelings to 
himself, leaned upon the marble pillar at 
which he was kneeling, and groaned aloud. 
‘He fancied she had left him in disdain. 
Luckily for him, a circumstance of this kind 
was not unknown in a place where penitents 
would sometimes be overpowered by a sense 
-of their crimes; and though Impolito was 
recognized by some, they concluded he had 
not been the innocent person they supposed. 
They made up their minds in future, that his 
retired and bookish habits, and his late evi- 
dent suffering, were alike the result of some 
dark offence. 

Impolito dragged himself home, and after 
endeavoring to move about for a day or so, 
‘and to get as far as Dianora’s abode—an at- 
tempt he gave up for fear of being unable to 
‘eome away again—was fairly obliged to “ take 
to his bed.” What a mixture of delight with 
sorrow would he have felt, had he known that 
his Dianora was almost in as bad a state! 
The poor aunt, who soon discovered’ her 
niece’s secret, now found herself in a dreadful 


dilemma; and the worst of it was, that being 
on the female side of the love, and told by 
Dianora that it would be the death of her if 
she disclosed it to “ him,” or anybody connect- 
ed with him, or, indeed, anybody at all, she 
did not know what steps to take. However, 
as she believed, that death might pussibly en- 
sue if the dear young people were not assured 
of each other’s love, and certainly did not be- 
lieve in any such mortality as her niece spoke 
of, she was about to make her first election 


‘out of two or three measures which she wes 


resolved upon taking, when, luckily for the 
salvation of Dianora’s feelings, she was sur- 
prised by a visit from the person, whom of all 
persons in the world she wished to see—In- 
polito’s mother. The two ladies soon came 
to a mutual understanding, and separated 
with comfort for their respective patients. 

We need not wait to describe how a mother 
came to the knowledge of her son’s wishes; 
nor will it be necessary to relate how delight- 
ed the two lovers were to hear of one anoth- 
er, and to be assured of each other’s love, 
But Impolito’s illness now put on a new 
aspect; for the certainty of his being welcome 
to Dianora, and the easiness with which he 
saw his mother give way to his inclinations, 
made him impatient for an interview. Dia- 
nora was afraid of encountering him, as usual, 
in public; and he never ceased urging his 
mother, till she consented to advise with 
Dianora’s aunt upon what was to be done, 
Indeed, with the usual weakness of those who 
take any steps, however likely to produce fu- 
ture trouble, rather than continue a present 
uneasiness, she herself thought it high time 
to do something for the poor boy; for the 
house began to remark on his strange con- 
duct. All his actions were cither too quick 
or too slow. At one time he would start up 
to perform the most trivial-office of politeness, 
as if he were going to stop a conflagration; 
at another, the whole world might move be- 
fore him without his noticing. 

“ What is the’ matter with the boy?” said 
his father, who was impatient at seeing him 
so little his own master. “He has the air of 
prince if he would but behave himself like 
other young men.” Others, however, thought 
he@iad the air of a lover. 

Impolito’s mother had a distant relative, 
ealled Signora Veronica, whom she went to 
seek. Now Signora Veronica was in a singu- 
lar position, with regard to the two families 
of Bardi and Delmonte. She happened to be 
related at nearly equal distances to them 
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both; and she hardly knew ‘whether to be 
prouder of the double relationship, or more 
annoyed with the evil countenances they 
showed her, if she did not pay great attention 
to one of them, and none to the other. And 
here was a situation for Veronica! Dianora’s 
aunt had been with her for some days, hint- 
ing that something extraordinary, but as she 
hoped not unpleasant, would be proposed to 
her, which for her part had her grave sanc- 
tion. And now came the mother of the 
young Delmonte, to explain to her what this 
intimation was, and to give her an opportunity 
to have one of each family in her house at the 
‘same time. 

Veronica, for a person in her rank of life, 
was rich, and had a pleasant villa at Monti- 
celli, about half a mile from the city. Thither, 
on a holiday in September, which was kept 
with great hilarity by the peasants, came 
Dianora Bardi, attended by her aunt, Madon- 
na Lucrezia, to see, as her mother @bserved, 
that no “improper persons” were there ;— 
and thither came also the young Impolito 
Delmonte. How his heart beat when he saw 
Dianora coming up through the avenue! 
Veronica met her near the garden gate, and 
pointed toward the window, as they walked 
along. Impolito fancied she spoke of him, 
but did not know what to make of it, for Di- 
anora did not change countenance, nor do 
anything but smile good-naturedly on her 
companion, and ask her apparently some 
common question. The truth was, she had 
no suspicion that he was there. Every step 
he heard on the staircase he fancied was 
her’s, till it passed the door; and never did 
morning appear to him at once so delicious 
and so tiresome. -To be in the same house 
with her, what joy! But to be in the same 
house with her, and not to be able to tell her 
his love directly, and ask for hers, and fold 
her into his very soul, what impatience and 
misery! Two or three times there was a 
knock of some one to be let in; but it was 
only Veronica come to inform him that he 
must be patient, and that she did not know 
when Madonna Lucrezia would please to 
bring Dianora, but most likely after dinner, 
when the visitors had a little retired. 

Of all impertinent things, dinner appeared 
to him the most tiresome and unfit. He 
wondered how any thinking beings, who 
might take a cake or cup of wine, by the way, 
and then proceed to love one another, could 
sit round a great table, patiently eating of 
this and that nicety; and, above all, how 
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they could sit still afterward for a moment, 
and not do anything else in preference—stand 
on their heads, or toss the dishes out of the 
window. Then the festival! No one knew 
how happy the peasantry might choose to be, 
and how long they might detain Dianora with 
their compliments, dances and songs. Doubt- 
less there must be many lovers among them; 
and how they could bear to go giggling about 
in this gregarious manner, when they must 
all wish to’ be walking, two by two, in the 
green lanes, was to him inexplicable. 

After dinner, as Veronica had said, Diano- 
ra, accompanied by her aunt and Veronica, 
found herself, to her great astonishment, in 
the same room with Impolito; and in afew 
moments after their introduction to each 
other, and after one had looked this way, and 
the other that, and one taken up a book and 
laid it down again, and both looked out of 
the window, and each blushed, and turned 
pale, and the gentleman adjusted his collar, 
and the lady her sleevg, and the elder ladies 
had whispered to one another in a corner, 
Dianora, less to her astonishment than be- 
fore, was left in the room with him alone. 
She made a movement as if to follow the 
others, but Impolito said something, she knew 
not what, and she remained. She went to 
the window, looking very serious and pale, 
and not daring to glance toward him. He 
intended instantly to go to her, and wondered 
what had become of his fierce impatience ; 
but the very delay had now something deli- 
cious in it. O, the happiness of these mo- 
ments! O, the sweet morning-time of those 
feelings! The doubt which is not doubt, and 
the hope which is but the coming of certainty! 

Impolito, at length assuming courage, went 
up to Dianora. She was still looking out of 
the window, her eyes fixed. upon the blue 
mountains in the distance, but conscious of 
nothing outside the room. Her luxuriant 
hair was enclosed in a gold net, and seemed 
as if it took it up, that he might admire the 
white neck underneath. She felt his breath 
upon it, and beginning to expect that his lips 
would follow, raised her hands to her head, 
as if the net required adjusting. This move- 
ment, while it disconcerted him, presented 
her waist in such a point of view so impossi- 
ble not to touch, that taking it gently in both 


‘his hands, he pressed one, at the same time, 


upon her heart, and said: 
“ It will forgive me, even for doing this.” 
He had reason to say s0, for he felt it beat 
against his fingers, as if it leaped. Dianora, 
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blushing and confused, though feeling abun- 
dantly happy, made another movement with 
her hands, as if to remove his own, but he 
only detained them on either side. 

“ Messer Impolito,” said Dianora, in a tone 
as if to remonstrate, though suffering herself 
to remain a prisoner, “I fear you must think 
me—” 

“No, no,” interrupted Impolito, “you can 
fear nothing that I think, or that Ido. It is 
I who have to fear your lovely and fearful 
beauty, which has been ever at the side of 
my sick bed, and I thought looked angrily 
on me—on me alone of the whole world!” 

“They told me you had been very ill,” said 
Dianora, in a very gentle tone, “and my aunt, 
perhaps, knew that I—thought that I—have 
you been very ill?” And, without thinking, 
she drew her ‘left hand from under his, and 
placed it upon it. 

“Very!” answered Impolito. “Do not I 
look so?” And saying this, he raised his 
other hand, and ventyring to put it round to 
the left side of her little dimpled chin, turned 
her face toward him. 

Dianora did not think he appeared so ill, 
by a good deal, as he did in the church; but 
there was enough in his face, ill or well, to 
make her eyesight swim, as she looked at 
him; and the next moment her head was 
upon his shoulder, and his lips descended, 
welcome, upon hers. 

Here, on their knees, before a picture of a 
Virgin and Child, in Veronica’s room, and 
over a mass-book, they plighted their troth. 
The thoughtiess old ladies, Donna Lucrezia 
and the other (for old age is not always the 
most considerate thing in the world, especially 
the old age of one’s aunts), had now returned 
to the room where they had left the lovers. 
The rest of the afternoon was spent, accord- 
ing to laudable custom, in joining in the di- 
versions of the peasantry. They sang, they 
danced, they ate the grapes that hung over 
their heads, they gave and took jokes and 
flowers, they flaunted with all their colors in 
the sun. You could not say which looked 
the ripest and merriest, the fruit or their 
brown faces. 

At length, the festival being over, Impolito, 
folding his own Dianora to his bosom, and 
whispering in her ear words—ah, words too 
sacred for others to hear, parted, 0, how re- 
luetantly, with his newly-made treasure! It 
was a sad, sad farewell which was spoken be- 
tween them—ay, how long a farewell they 
little knew! 


The Florentine Lovers. 


Business of importance called Impolito 
Delmonte to the Indies, and made it necessary 
for him to set out on the following morning. 
In six months he would return, and then he 
would make Dianora his bride. After an al- 
most sleepless night, Impolito arose and re- 
paired to a little eminence, and anxiously 
looked toward the happy spot, in which were 
centered all his thoughts and wishes. The 
sun arose in all the splendid majesty of light, 
and began to illumine all the mountains. The 
pinnacles and crosses, that adorned the tow- 
ers of the castles, already shone with the 
ruddy morning rays. Now the mist cleared 
away, and the valley became more visible. 
The sun now glided through the blue ether 
unobscured; the woods and vales seemed 
awakened to greet the new-born day; and 
innumerable warblers poured forth their songs 
of joy. But Impolito inclined his head, and 
fell upon his knees, overpowered with the 
contending sensations of hope and fear, of 
transport and despair. 

“Whence, ah, whence,” cried he, “these 
strange emotions? What is it I feel? What 
thus sinks me to the earth, and fills my heart 
with sadness? Thy pure rays, alas! thou 
light of worlds! pierce the inmost recesses of 
my soul!” After along pause, he raised his 
eyes toward heaven and sighed. A hermit, 
who was then ascending the hill, accosted 
him in a friendly manner, saying: 

“Whence.is your unhappiness? Learn to 
suffer, for that is the lotof humanity. Heaven 
has various ways, and can point out to youa 
smooth and pleasant road, except when it is 
better for you to walk in rugged paths. 
Remember all that happens is for the best.” 

“Do you receive alms?” said Impolito, 
suddenly. 

“To give away,” replied the hermit. “For 
myself I have enough, as I want but little. 
But some men there are, who have not even 
that little.” 

“There are such,” said Impolito, putting a 
purse into his hand. He then immediately 
descended the hill, bidding the hermit adieu. 

Time passed on, but slowly; at least, so it 
seemed to the divided lovers. Six months 
passed away, and Dianora was buoyant with 
the hope of the return of Impolito. Day 
after day she sat in expectation, and yet he 
came not. She had ceased to hear from him. 
A month more passed, and yet he came not. 
No tidings reached her, and all hope began to 
fade from her heart. Her cheek grew pale, 
and a listlessness crept upon her, making ex- 
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ertion cf eny kind painful. A. year passed in 
this way, and Dianora was wasted to a shadow. 
She did not, would not believe that he was 
false—he, who was all truth and nobleness; 
but she would mournfully say, “He is ill, he 
is dying, or the ocean has become his grave.” 

It had been one of the loveliest of days. 
The golden rays of the sun had played over 
the mountains and valleys with innumerable 
brilliant colors. Heaven and earth appeared 
newly aroused. Dianora cast her eyes over 
the brilliant vale, and was affected even to 
tears with the beauties she beheld. Even in 
those tears the rays of the sun were beaute- 
ously refracted, and her cheeks glowed a mo- 
ment with the purple hue of the heavens. 
Night now began to throw her mantle over 
the valley, and the rays of the setting sun 
painted the mountain-tops, till they disap- 
peared in twilight, while the evening breeze 
wafted balsamic odors across the plains. The 
distant shepherds’ pipes were heard mingling 
with the tinkling bells of the herds, while the 
languishing tones of the love-warbling night- 
ingale filled the air with melody, and every 
branch became vocal tothe breeze. At length 
the sound of horses’ feet was heard in the 
avenue of the Bardi, and Impolito Delmonte 


alighted from the carriage. In another mo- 
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ment he was in the presence of the Bardi 
family, and his oWn Dianora was clasped to 
his bosom. As soon as alt were sufficiently 
composed, he related to them the cause of his 
long absence and silence. 

“We had been out but a few days on our 
voyage, when we encountered a terrible 
storm. Loud howled the winds—the waves 
burst tumultuously—the lightning played 
through the darkness of the clouds. Our ship 
was wrecked, and we were thrown by a wave 
on a barren rock. Here we with difficulty 
prolonged life for three days, when we descried 
a vessel, which, perceiving our signal, made 
to the rock, and took us to a foreign port - 
whither they were bound. Here I was taken: 
ill, and for months my life was despaired of; 
but fate otherwise ordained it.” 

“Friend,” exclaimed the old Bardi, “you 
are come to friends. The present obscures 
the past. The storm passes over, and genial 
sunbeams calm the trembling heart. Here- 
after shall the families of Delmonte and Bardi 
live in peace, amity and unity.” 

Joy, such as the two houses had not known 
for many years, now reigned within their 
walls. And ere a week had passed away, 
Dianora and Impolito stood before the altar, 
and were blessed. 


THE SETTLER’S VENGEANCE. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


At the close of a sultry August day, a man 
in the backwoods dress of a settler, with 
arifie thrown over his shoulder, was making 
what haste he could through the forest in the 
direction of his cabin, which he had left two 
days before, upon some business that demand- 
ed his attention some fifteen miles distant, 
leaving his wife and three cyjldren alone. He 
had intended to return the same day or some- 
time during the night; but the man with 
whom he was to transact his business was 
from home, and rather than make another 
journey at this busy time of the year, he de- 
cided to await his return, though every mo- 
ment spent away from them was fraught with 
deepest anxiety to him; for of late rumors had 
been rife that an outbreak of the Sioux was 
considered inevitable, and none could tell the 
hour when the red torch of the savages would 


be seen flashing through the forests, to redden 


the summer sky with the flames of the settler’s 
cabin, and the great fields of ripe golden grain, 
now only awaiting the sickle of the husband- 
man. 

Some said that Minnesota, the youngest 
born of the States, would repeat the scenes of 
her older sisters, of Wyoming, and of the 
“ Dark and Bloody Ground,” while others, and 
by far the greater portion of her inhabitants, 
laughed at the idea, and said that the torch 
and scalping-knife were things of the past, 
and that the summer of 62 would come and 
go and the rumors of danger that filled the 
air would go past like the idle wind. But, 
they were false prophets, as a few days show- 
ed them to their terror and dismay. 

The man came at last, but he brought with 
him terrible tidings, that the long-dreaded 
outbreak had at last begun. Half a dozen 
settlers’ families had been murdered on the 
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outskirts of the settlements, striking terror 
and dismay to the hearts of the pioneers. 
Hastily performing his business, and fully un- 
derstanding the fearful import of the news he 
had heard, William Garland set out at once 
for home, knowing that he should experience 
no peace of mind until assured that his loved 
enes were safe. His course led for the most 
part through the unbroken forest, but now 
and then he would emerge into some settlers’ 
opening, and bid them seek a place of safety 


as soon as possible; pausing only long enough 
to tell his story, and then hurrying on to as- 
sure himself of the safety of his own loved 
ones; wishing in his heart that he had not 
eft them so long as he had done when such 
terrible danger was menacing them. 

Rapidly the settler passed through the 
forest. The sun was fast going down, and he 
had said to himself that before its last rays 
had disappeared from the treetops he would 
stand in his own clearing and be assured that 
his fears had been groundless, that although 
his was the furthest cabin in this direction, as 
yet it had remained unscathed. 


Longer and longer stretched out the shad- 
ows of the forest trees as the sun went down, 
and at last a light ahead told him that the 
clearing was near at hand, that the trees were 
growing thinner, killed by the flames on the 


outskirt of his field. 


A deep hollow through which ran a brook 
was before him, and, once up the bank on the 
other side, his cabin would be in view. Un- 
mindful of fatigue he ran lightly down, sprang 
across the brook and bounded up the opposite 
bank, and there for a moment stood spell- 
bound, or as if turned to marble. 

“Great God, am I too late?” 

No wonder the settler asked this question; 
for a sight met his gaze that confirmed all his 
worst fears, and seemed for a moment to ren- 
der him incapable of motion. Here were the 
great trees that hemmed in his little world, 
standing as stately as ever, with their arms 
spread out as if they would protect his home 
from danger, and there was the field of ripe 
nodding wheat, shining like gold in the setting 
sun; but where was the rade, substantial 
cabin, and where were those most dear to 
dim on earth? 

The stout frame of the settler reeled, as if 
he had received a staggering blow, and a stony 
look came in his eyes as he recovered from 
the effects of his first gaze, and saw before 
him where his cabin had stood, a dark smoke 
curling up from a bed of smouldering embers. 
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“ My God! this is the work of the savages. 
O, why did I leaye you, my wife, my chil- 
dren?” exclaimed the wretched man, as with 
a mighty effort he threw off the spell that 
bound him, and sprang forward towards the 
ruins of his home, as if he yet hoped to find 
his loved ones and shield them from all 
harm. 

With footsteps hastened by despair and dread 
the settler neared the burning heap of what 
had once been his happy home. His course 
was now through the field of wheat; it was 
nearer than by the path round, and what 
cared he now for that which had all through 
the summer been his joy and pride? Those 
for whom he had labored were gone, and the 
golden stalks and nodding heads were but a 
mockery now. 

When within a few rods of the burning 
cabin he entered a spot where the grain had 
been trampled down as if by many feet, ora 
struggle had taken place. A littlé further on, 
and all his fears were confirmed. Before him 
lay the disfigured bodies of his wife and 
youngest child, and the scalps torn from their 


heads told better than words could have said, 


who had done the dreadful deed. 

With a calmness born of despair, the hus- 
band knelt and tenderly raised the body of 
his wife in his arms, and strained her lifeless 


form to his breast, then laid her gently down 


beside her child, and turned towards the 
smouldering pile to ascertain the fate of his 
remaining children. 

For perhaps fifteen minutes, and until the 
sun had dipped below the horizon, and the 
gold had @ied out from the wheat and the 
treetops, he searched every foot of the ground 
about the cabin, but found no trace of the 
missing ones; and at last he was forced to the 
conclusion that the savages had carried them 
away captives, or else had murdered and 
thrown their bodies into the blazing cabin. 
His search also revealed to him another 
thing—that the savages who had done the 
deed were not over half a dozen in number, 
and that they had done their deed not above 
two hours before. With these two facts es- 
tablished, the settler returned to the side of 
his wife and child, and kneeling beside them, 
swore to avenge their death, to devote his 
life to the task, if need be, until each onc 
who had participated in the murders should 
be driven from the face of the earth. Then 
rising to his feet he scooped out a shallow 
grave beside where they had fallen, and 
placing them tenderly within it, gave a last 
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lingering look, and then covered them from 
his sight forever. 

This duty completed, he took his rifle from 
the ground where it had been lying since he 
had first found the bodies of his murdered 
ones, and carefully examined its priming. 
His ammunition-belt next underwent a careful 
inspection, and he found he had bullets and 
powder enough for fourteen shots. 

“Enough to avenge their death,” he mut- 
tered, between his shut teeth, as he buckled 
the belt about him. “ Now for vengeance.” 

Casting one look backward upon the low 
mound that covered his wife and child from 
his sight, he gave a groan of anguish, and 
then struck resolutely out upon the broad 
trail that the savages had taken no pains to 
conceal. For an half hour the settler follow- 
ed the trail as unerringly as a bloodhound, 
and then the darkness became so dense that 
he was in danger of losing. it. Knowing that 
to do so was fatal, he waited with great im- 
patience the rising of the moon which was 
near its full, and would give him sufficient 
light to enable him to follow the trail without 
difficulty. 

Every moment seemed an hour to the stern, 
impatient man, but at last a flood of silver 
light came flowing into the forest, and again 
he went on. The hours went by, and at last 
the moon and stars as they glimmered through 


the treetops told him that the night was half 
spent. Only once had he paused since tho 


moon rose, and that was to pick a small piece 
of pink calico from a broken branch that bor- 
dered the trail. A gleam of joy illuminated 
his heart for a moment, for it told him that 
one of his children still lived, and that he had 
something else to fight for than vengeance. 
His child was to be rescued, and the settler 
pressed on with renewed ardor. , 

On and still onward he went, hoping that 
every turn in the forest nooks would bring 
them to his gaze. Sometimes he imagined 
that he saw them before him only to be dis- 
appointed ; and it lacked not an hour of dawn, 
when as he stood on the summit of a slight 
eminence, he felt convinced that he saw at 
the bottom of a little valley before him the 
form of an Indian leaning against a tree, while 
several dark figures lay on the ground near 
him. A change in his position showed him 
that he had not been mistaken, and the heart 
of the settler leaped with joy at. the thought 
of the coveted vengeance ; and it gave another 
great throb, as a second look showed him two 
little forms, lying between two of the savages, 


that the father knew could be none other than 
his own lost ones. , 

For a few moments the settler stood motion- 
less in the dense shadow of a giant tree, re- 
solving in his mind how he could rescue his 
children and avenge his dead ones by the 
blood of the savages. The children must be 
rescued first, and this part of the effort he set 
about performing. The Indian leaning against 
the tree had not stirred, and from this he 
sjudged that he had fallen asleep at his post, 
overcome by fatigue and the lateness of the 
hour; yet he might awake at any moment, 
and it was of the utmost importance that he 
should be first attended to. With cautious 
steps he moved down the hill, and approached 
the spot where the Indians were lying all un- 
suspicious of danger. Keeping in the shade 
of the trees, he at last stood in the shadow of 
that against which the savage was leaning. 
With a tread as noiseless as the fall of asnow- 
flake he approached close to the trunk of the 
tree, and raising his rifle he brought the 


* breech down on the head of the sleeping sen- 


tinel with such force that it penetrated his 
brain with a crushing sound, and he fell to 


the earth without a groan. The settler bent 
over his fallen foe and removed his knife and 
tomahawk to his own belt. The rest of the 
Indians, fatigued with their day’s work of 
murder, still slept soundly on, little thinking 


an avenging spirit was so near them. 
With steps so noiseless that the lightest 


sleeper could not be awakened by them, the 
father moved towards his children, who lay 
between two of their captors with their hands. 
and feet tightly bound so as to prevent escape. 
Bending over the nearest savage he carefully 
raised one of the sleeping children and carried 
it to a place of safety a short distance away. 
Returning, he was about to take the other in 
his arms when the savage over whom he was 
bending, stirred as if awakening. Before the 
settler with his unoccupied hand could raise 
the tomahawk he had taken from the belt of 
the dead Indian, the savage opened his eyes, 
and seeing the white man bending over him,- 
attempted to spring to his feet, but he met 
the descending weapon of the avenger and 
without a groan gave up his life. The ehild 
opened its eyes,and seeing a man bending 
over it with a reeking tomahawk in his hand, 
mistook him for a savage, and would have ut- 
tered a cry that could not have failed te have 
awakened the rest of his enemies, had he net. 
seen by the frightened look that such was her 
intention; and he placed his hand upon her 
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mouth, while he whispered in her ear that it 
was her father that held her in his arms, and 
with a cry of delight she nestled close to his 
breast, thinking that no further harm could 
come to her. With fleet steps he placed the 
child beside the other, bidding it remain quiet, 
and then turned to finish his work of ven- 
geance. Two were already disposed of; four 
remained. No feeling of mercy found lodg- 
ment in his heart. He remembered the oath 
he had taken by the grave amid the wheat, 
and with that same terrible determination 
upon his face he went about his work. Three 
of the remaining savages, one after another in 


Mab’s Cross. 


quick succession, followed their comrades to 
the spirit world; and the last died with a 
bullet through his heart, but not until one 
from the Indian’s rifle had cut a lock of hair 
from the settler’s head. It seemed as if the 
arm of the settler was indeed guided by an 
avenging spirit. 

In safety the settler and his children reached 
a larger settlement where no danger was to be 
apprehended; and among those who in Sep- 
tember raised the siege of Fort Reidgley, there 
was none braver than William Garland, still 


fighting for vengeance. 


WicAn, in Lancashire, is a town of consid- 
erable antiquity, though not mentioned in the 
Domesday Book. It was anciently called 
Wibiggin, and a patent for paving the town 
and erecting a bridge over the river Douglas 
was granted in the early part of the reign of 
Edward III. In these days Wigan is a thriv- 
ing place of business, the centre‘of an exten- 
sive coal-field, with a rapidly increasing cotton 
manufacture. The town is situated on a hill, 
and is irregularly built over a large extent of 
ground; its houses, places of worship, com- 
mercial establishments, public offices, schools, 
etc., are all in tolerably good taste, but there 
is nothing remarkably attractive about them. 
The historical interest of the place chiefly be- 
longs to the period of the civil war; but near 
one of the four gates—or, rather, where the 
gates used to be in days of yore—stands an 
old ruined stone cross. Many visitors may 
have passed Wigan Standish Gate without a 
glance towards, or a thought of the legend of, 
Mab’s Cross—for so is the rude erection called 
—a mere heap of stones; but “ thereby hangs 
a tale.” 

About five centuries and a half ago, the 
Bradshaighs held the Haigh, near Wigan. 
It was a feudal pretension, with strong walls, 
and a stronger donjon, whose “ stony strength 
would laugh a siege to scorn.” There was 
born and bred Sir William Bradshaigh, who 
wooed and won and wedded the Lady Mabel— 
as comely a couple as were ever bound in holy 
wedlock’s bonds; she fair as the dawn, he true 
as his sword—and they loved each other, and 
lived in each other’s love. 

The times were “out of joint.” Edward 
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the Hammer was in his grave; Edward of 
Caernarvon feebly held the sceptre. Piers 
Gaveston, the royal favorite, had affected all 


“the pomp of kingly splendor, had poured stud- 


ied insults on the great nobles. With him 
Lancaster was the “Old Hog;” Pembroke, 
“ Joseph, the Jew ;” Gloster, “Cuckold’s Bird ;” 
and Warwick, “Black Dog of Ardenne.” 
Gaveston had paid for his folly. De had felt 
mortally the teeth of the Black Dog, and had 
lost his head on Blacklow Hill. The Scots, 
taking advantage of the condition of affairs in 
England —“a house divided against itself,’ 
the king against the nobles, and the nobles in 
arms against the king—rose in assertion of 
their independent nationality, and the flower 
of English chivalry was sent, forth to maintain 
English authority. Sir William Bradshaigh 
joined the English forces; he took farewell of 
his wife, not without a dark foreboding of evil, 
and rode at the head of his men-at-arms to- 
wards the border. The whole country ap- 
peared covered with moving troops; the 
number of banners, pennons, standards, flags, 
made so gallant a show, that the most numer- 
ous army in Christendom might have been 
alarmed at its approach. Never had England 
sent forth a more magnificent host; never did 
one approach the battle-field with more im- 
posing aspect; but the terrible “Hammer of 
Scotland ” was no longer there. 

The battle of Bannockburn decided the fate 
of Scotland. The English never before nor 
afterwards, whether in France or Scotland, 
lost so dreadful a battle, nor did the Scots ever 
gain a victory of the same importance. Fifty 
thousand English were killed or taken prison- 
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ers, and the remnant of the army was pur- 
sued as far as Berwiek, “O, day of vengeance 
and misfortune!” says the monk of Malmes- 
bury; “day of disgrace and perdition! un- 
worthy to be included in the circle of the 
year; which tarnished the fame of England, 
and enriched the Scots with the plunder of 
the precious stuffs of our nation to the extent 
of two hundred thousand pounds!” 

Among the*sixty brave knights who were 
taken prisoners by the Seots was Sir William 
Bradshaigh. For ten years he remained in 
captivity, and his death was commonly report- 
ed in England. Not long after the news of 
the death of Sir William had been received, 
and his widowed lady, with two young children, 
mourned his loss, and in the first agony of her 
grief was almost inconsolable, there came to 
the Haigh a Welsh knight, Sir Osmund Neville 


by name, and paid his court to the widow. © 


His suit was indignantly repulsed, and noth- 
ing more was heard of him for some months. 
Then he returned, only to be’ repulsed again ; 
but at his third coming he approached the 
Lady Mabel with bolder freedom. He told 
not only the story of his love, but the secret of 
his power. All the lands of Bradshaigh had 
been formally granted to him by the Earl of 
Lancaster, as a reward for his good services, 
and unless she consented to share it with him 
as his lady wife, she must e’en go forth a beg- 
gar. She did consent, but her wedding is said 
to have been more like a funeral, with a bride’s 
veil for a winding sheet. 

As to the grant of land, whether or no he 
had obtained it was often matter of doubt; 
whether, indeed, if he had obtained it, the 
grant, even in those wild times, was tenable; 
still it was his when he married the widow, 
and he employed it as his own. 

Haigh underwent many changes. Old ser- 
vants were changed for new ones, except in 
some particular instances; the tenantry be- 
came uncomfortably acquainted with their 
new lord; a band of some thirty Welsh men- 
-of-arms formed the garrison. Lady Mabel was 
deprived of many sources of comfort, and, with 
her children, was subjected to many indigni- 
ties. Sir Osmund Neville was even accused 
of personal violence to his new wife. He was 
hated, and he knew it; but he gave back hatred 
for hatred, scorn for scorn. Woe to the hind 
who had offended him! woe to the vassal who 
failed in allegiance! Sir Osmund was as 
strange to pity as he was to honor. Sordid, 
cruel, revengeful, the Welsh knight led a soli- 
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tary life, and except when he caroused with 
his body guard, indulged in no festivity. 

Ten years and more had flown by, and sor- 
row, more than time, had marked the once 
beautiful face of Lady Mabel. She was still 
young—not more than two-and-thirty—but 
she looked fifty; the last ten years sat heavily 
upon her. It was the day for the alms gifts. 
A bell high up in the turret was calling the 
poor to the friend of the poor—to the Lady 
Mabel, who was about to dispense her charities 
with her own hands. The mendicants gath- 
ered in the grand hall, and waited patiently 
my lady’s coming, The gifts to be disposed of 
were ranged on a long stone bench at the 
upper end of the chambef; they consisted of 
meat, bread, herbs of healing, warm garments, 
ete.; and the almoner, with his book and ink- 
horn, sat over against them, to check the gifts 
and the recipients. 

Lady Mabel, attended not by tire-woman, but 
by her two children, both girls, the eldest but 
twelve years old, entered the hall, and every 
sound was hushed as a priest pronounced a 
blessing. Then the gifts were dispensed, with 
kind words of counsel or encouragement, 
sometimes of caution and reproof. As the last 
of the applicants turned away with his gift, 
a pilgrim, who had been patiently waiting in 
the rear of the throng, stepped forward and 
craved audience. 

“Speak thy wishes, holy sir—what is thy 
behest ?” So Mabel addressed him, as he stood 
before her. 

He answered, “I have a gift to give. Doth 
my lady recognize this ring ?” 

He held a ring towards her as he spoke, and 
she knew it for her dead lord’s signet. The 
little color which the stranger’s words had 
called to her cheeks faded, and her voice trem- 
bled as she asked: 

“ Whence came this pledge ?” 

“ Lady, it comes from the dead; I drew it 
from thy lord’s finger. It was, he told me, a 
pledge of unchanging fidelity; I was to bear 
it to thee.” 

There was a deep silence; and Lady Mabel, 
with her arms about her children, drew them 
close to her. “Tell me, pilgrim,” she said, 
“ tell me where lie his hallowed bones, that I 
may make my journey thither.” 

“What recks it, lady? Thou hast another 
mate.” 

“Another! O,name him not! With him 
I mated for a pieee of Ghat 
young ones, might not die!” 
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“ Mabel!” The tones of the stranger’s voice 
awakened echoes in her heart that had long 
been silent. She heard his voice—her hus- 


band’s voice. She gazed in wild transport on © 


the features of the pilgrim, and with a great 
cry rushed into his arms. Their lips met. . 

At this moment there entered Sir Osmund 
Neville. With fierce and angry words, he at- 
tempted to drag Mabel from the embrace of 
Sir William, for the pilgrim was no other than 
the long absent lord of Haigh. Passionate 
was the scene which ensued. Sir William 
boldly claimed his wife and lands; Sir Osmund 
stoutly denied his right, averring that he was 
an impostor, and that Sir William was really 
dead. While so protegting, the wily Welsh- 
man took care quietly to issue his instructions, 
so that, when Sir William was in the midst of 
hot dispute, and hurling foul scorn on his foe, 
a dozen men-at-arms appeared, forcibly seized 
him, separated the Lady Mabel from his em- 
brace, and dragged Sir William, despite his 
protestations, to the dungeons below the 
keep. 

All was so far well for the Welshman, but 
he was not secure, and he would not hesitate 
at anycrime. If murder were wanted, his 
own hand, or that of a hireling, would do it. 
But he had blundered. In the confusion of 
the arrest, three or four of the old servants of 
the house had seen, heard and recognized their 
former master. They knew that any attempt 
on their part for his immediate rescue would 
be futile. They waited; but that night the 
news was spread far and wide. Sir William 
had returned! The vassals and tenantry were 


Cross. 


in arms, beating at the castle gates; the whdle 
country was aroused. Sir Osmund had time 
only to escape, offering no parley with the 
assailants, before the oaken doors gave way, 
and a mixed multitude, armed with all kinds 
of weapons, spread over the Haigh. A few 
minutes served to find the prison of Sir Wil- 
liam, to beat in the door, and rescue the pris- 
oner. A few minutes more, and Lady Mabel 
was folded in her husband’s emprace, and the 
children felt in earnest the kisses of which 
they had so often dreamed. Then, armed, 
and with a few faithful attendants, the injured 
knight went forth in pursuit of the crafty 
Welshman, came up with him on the site of 
Newton-le-Willows, and slew him in single 
combat. 

Happily for many years—happy in each 
other’s love, and happy in their children’s 
affection and obedience—lived the lord and 
lady of the Haigh. They lie together buried 
in the Church of All Saints, Wigan, where 
their tomb and sculptured effigies may still be 
seen. 

The offence which Lady Mabel had unin- 
tentionally committed lay for awhile heavily 
upon her conscience. She took ghostly coun- 
sel from her father confessor, who, in con- 
formity with the practice of those times, sug- 
gested this penance: That once a week, 80 
long as she should live, my Lady Mabel should 
walk barefoot from the Haigh to a place out- 
side the walls of Wigan, where a cross of stone 
should be erected, bearing her name. 

There the erection still stands, and still 
bears the old name—* Man’s Cross.” 
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LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 
“ O lovely flowers! the earth's rich diadem, 
Emblems are ye of heaven, and heavenly joy, 

And starry brilliance in a world of gloom; 
Peace, innocence, and guileless infancy 
Claim sisterhood with you, and holy is the tie.”’ 


Geraniums. 


Preserving 
The following plan for the preservation of gérani- 


ums during winter will be found to answer very well: 
Take the plants to be preserved out of their pots, 
trim off the leaves and outer branches, and then take 
off ail the soil from the roots, tie them up in bunches, 
and hang them roots upwards in adry, dark cup- 
board, loft, or cellar, where no frost can touch them. 
In the spring bring them out, and (having well 
cleansed your pots inside and out) re-pot them in 
some good compost. 


Aristolochia, 

The Aristolochias are mostly climbing plants, re- 
quiring the heat ofa stove; bat A. Sipho, A. tomen- 
tosa, and A, Arkansa, natives of North America, are 
hardy enough to endure the open air without the 
slightest protection. They are all remarkable for the 
very singular shape of their flowers, and their disa- 
greeable smell. They should be grown in sandy 
loam and peat; and they are propagated by cuttings. 


Anomatheca. 

Cape bulbs, with red flowers, and rather curious 
capsules, which have the appearance of being frosted. 
The bulbs should be planted in April, when they 
will produce flowers in June, and continue flowering 
till September. They should be taken up in Novem- 
ber, and kept in a dry place till the following April, 


The Custard Apple. 

Stove shrubs and low trees, natives of the East and 
West Indies. The hardy species are now formed 
into a separate genus, under the name of Asimina; 
and the species, A. triloba, which has very curious 
flowers, is frequently found in gardens and, ehrub- 
beries. 


Kidney Vetch. 

Dwarf plants with pretty flowers; generally used 
for rockwork; which are quite hardy, and will grow 
in any common soil. . 


Calandrinia. 

Peruvian and Californian plants, with fleshy leaves 
and showy flowers, generally treated as annuals, but 
most of which will live two or three years in a green- 
house. C. speciosa, Lind. ( Talinum ciliatum, Ruiz et 
Pavon), is a Californian annual, with beautiful, rich 
crimson flowers, which seem reclining on their bed 
_ Of dark green leaves, and which have no fault but 


Che Florist. 


that of closing at four o’clock in the day; C. grandi- 
fora, Lind., the flowers of which, notwithstanding 
its name, are much smaller than those of the C. 
discolor, Lind.; the latter being one of the most 
splendid flowers that will grow in the open air. The 
seeds of the latter two species (both of which grow 
tall) are generally raised on a slight hotbed, buat 
they may be sown in a warm border in the open air 
in April, when they will flower in June. 

Calcareous Soils. 

Soils containing a considerable portion of lime or 
chalk, mixed with sand or loam, and decaying vegeta 
bleand animal matter. Calcareous soils are generally 
productive; and when manured, they retain and give 
out slowly the nourishing parts of the manure long- 
er than any other kind of soil. 

Bulbocodium. 

Bulbous plants, natives of Spain and the Crimea; 
flowering in March and August, and of easy culture 
in loamy soil. B. vernum, which does not grow above 
four inches in height, is a desirable plant for growing 
in a pot. 


The flowering Rugh. 

One of the handsomest of aquatic plants, deserving 
a place in every aquarium. It grows to the height 
of two feet, and produces an elegant head of pink 
flowers in June and July. 


Quaking-Grass. 

B. media, the common kind, is a perennial, and B. 
maxima, a gigantic species, is an annual, requiring 
only to be sown in March or April, in the open 
borders. 


Appleberry. 

Climbing half hardy shrubs, natives of Australia, 
with bell-shaped flowers, and long berry-like fruit, 
which tastes like roasted apples. The beautiful 
plant now called Sollya was at first supposed to be- 


long to this genus. 


Blitum. 
Annuals of the easiest culture, of no beauty with 
respect to the flowers, but remarkable for the showy 


appearance of their spikes of sueculent scarlet fruit. 
Blumenbachia. 

Dwarf annaals, with pretty white flowers, and 
very curiously twisted seed pods; which only require 
sowing in the open border in April. ' 

Buckler Mustard. 

Hardy annaals with yellow flowers, natives of Ea- 
rope, which only require sowing in the open border 
in March or April. 
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Apple Pies. 
If you prefer the apple stewed beforehand, you 
have simply to sweeten and spice it as you like, add 
asmall bit of butter; let the apple remain whole as 
may be. 

Pies male of raw apples are more fresh, and pre- 
ferred by many people. There are two ways of mak- 
ing them. To eat immediately, the following is 
excellent: Lay the slices into the dish upon an under- 
crust; fill the dish quite full; sprinkle the rim with 
a little flour to prevent the upper-crust from adher- 
ing to the under one; bake forty minutes, or till the 
apple is tender, and then slide off the upper-crast, 
and add a small bit of butter, some nutmeg, or rose- 
water, and sugar tc your taste. Mix them well with 
the apple with a silver spoon, and return the upper- 
crust to its place. 

The other method is to lay the apples into a dish 
with an under-crust, and for a large family no matter 
how large a dish is used; grate a whole or half nut- 
meg over, according to the size of the pie, or if you 
have a fresh orange, cut small the peel of halfa one, 
and sprinkle over the apple; add a few sticks of cin- 
namon, a few little bits of butter, and lastly put on 
as much sugar as your judgment directs. Cover it 
and close the edge. Bake from an hour and a half to 
two hours, 

Plain Mince Pies. 

These may be made of almost any cheap pieces of 
meat, boiled till tender; add suet or salt pork chopped 
very fine; two-thirds as much apple as meat; sugar 
and spices to your taste. If mince pies are eaten 
cold it is better to use salt pork than suet; a lemon, 


@ little syrup of sweetmeats will greatly improve . 


them. Cloves is the most important spice. 


Shoulder of Mutton. 

A shoulder of mutton weighing about six pounds 
requires one hour and a half to roast; if stuffed, a 
quarter of an hour longer. Before cooking it, take 
out the bone and fill the space with a dressing of 
bread crumbs, pepper, salt, parsley, sweet marjoram, 
one egg, and a small piece of butter, mixed together. 


Bausages. 
The proper seasoning is salt, pepper, sage, summer 
savory, or thyme; they should be one-third fat, the 
remainder lean, finely chopped, and the seasonings 
well mixed and proportioned, so that one herb may 
not predominate over the others. If skins are used, 
they cannot be prepared with too much care; but 
they are about as well made into cakes; spread the 
cakes on a clean, white wood board, and keep them 
in a dry, cool place; fry them long and gently. 
A Lancheon Cake. 

One pound of flour, four oantees of butter, six ounces 
cf moist sugar, a quarter of a pound of currants, 
quarter of a pound of stoned raisins, spices and can- 
died peel to the taste; a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda mixed in halfa pint of cold milk ; all to bemixed 
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The Mousewite. 


together and beaten into a paste, then put into the 
oven without being set to rise; it will take an hour 
and a half to bake. 


Corn Meal Cakes. 

One quart of meal, one pint of boiling milk, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a large spoonful of soda; set it to 
rise in a warm place; when risen add as much flour 
and corn meal as will make a stiff batter, then let it 
stand half an hour, then pour into thetins. Bake 
two hours. This requires beating until very light. 


To improve Tea. 

Mr. Soyer recommends housekeepers to place the 
teapot upon the hob for a little while before making. 
This plan certainly improves both strength and flavor. 
Rain water, when pure, is the best for making all in- 
fusions—including tea, of course—since the solvent 
powers of water are great in proportion to its free- 
dom of earthy aalts. 

Preserves. 

To prevent jams, preserves, etc., from graining, a 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar must be added to every 
gallon of the jams or preserves. 

Preservation of Lemons. 

A correspondent states that lemons may be pre- 
served by the very simple process of varnishing them 
with a solution of shellac in spirit of wine. Fresh 
lemon juice is thus obtainable at all seasous of the 
year; and if the peel be required for flavoring, the 
skin of shellac may be easily removed by simply 
kneading the elastic lemon in the hands. 


To prevent chilblains the best plan isto take as 
much exercise as possible, and avoid tight wristban Js, 
garters, and everything that prevents the circulation 
of the blood. The most frequent cause of chilblains 
is the warming of numbed hands and feet at the fire; 
this habit should be carefully avoided. Encourage 
children to use the skipping-rope during cold weather 
—this isa capital preventive—together with regularly 
washing and rubbing the feet. We give a few house- 
hold remedies for the cure of these disagreeable com- 
panions:—1. Take half an ounce of white wax, one 
ounce of ox marrow, two ounces of lard; melt slowly 
over a fire in a pipkin, and mix them well together; 
then strain through a linen cloth. Before going to 
bed spread the ointment on the parts affected, feet or 
2. Lemon 
juice ru on the inflamed parts is said to stop the 
itching. A sliced onion dipped in salt has the same 
effect, but is apt to make the feet tender. When the 
chilblains are broken, a little warm vinegar or tinc- 
ture of myrrh is an excellent thing to bathe the 
wound, and keep it clean. Another useful remedy is 
a bread poultice at bedtime, and in the morning ap- 
ply a little resin ointment spread on a piece of lint or 
oid linen. 
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A new Heat Generator. 

A new heat generator, adapted to the heating of 
railway carriages, consists of a cone of wood covered 
with hemp, within a hollow cone of copper, both in- 
closed in a metallic vessel, through which air heated 
by motion is conveyed into the carriage. It is to be 
situated outside, and the motion will be given to the 
wooden cone by the axles of the carriage. The air 
becomes heated from the motion of the cone. This 
heat generator is in actual use in Prussia; turned by 
a force equal to one-twentieth of a horse-power, in 
ten minutes the air escaping from the apparatus had 
a temperature of 70 degrees. 


Registering the Electric Barth-Currents. 
An ingenious method for registering the electric 
earth-currents is now employed at the Greenwich 
Observatory. Paper sensitive to light is fastened 
round a cylinder of polished ebonite, which with- 
stands chymical action. This being placed horizon- 
tally in a dark box, is made by clockwork to revolve 
once in the twenty-four hours. A’ray of gaslight 
which has passed through naphtha shines through a 
hole in the lid ofthe box upon the centre of the slow- 
ly-moving cylinder. Two wires, running the one to 
Croydon and the other to Dartford, are brought into 
this box and connected with an astatic galvonometer. 
The one wire hangs as nearly as possible in the mag- 
netic meridian, and the other at right angles to it. 
The earth-currents cause the needle to move, and 
thereby they photogragh themselves on the sensitiz- 
ed paper. The photograph is effected by means of & 
small mirror, which is attached to the needle, and 
which, in moving with it, reflects a ray of light from 
side to side of the paper, and thus registers the inten- 
sity of the currents. 
A curious Sentence. 
The following curious sentence, ‘‘ Sator arepo teret 
opera rotas,” is not first-class Latin, but may be free- 
ly translated—‘‘I cease from my work; the sower 
will wear away his wheels.” It is, in fact, something 
like a nonsense verse, but has these peculiarities :—1. 
It spells backward and forward all thesame. 2. Then 
the first letter of each word spells the first word. 3. 
Then all the second letters of each word spell the 
second word. 4. Then all the third; and so on 
through the fourth and fifth. 5. Then 
with the last letter of each word spells the first word. 
6. Then the next to the last of each word, and so on 
through. 


Use of Buttons, ° 
These were used in Englami, by way of ornament, 
as far back as the tenth century; but it was not till 
the commencement of the fourteenth that they were 
adopted as a necessary part of attire, ribbons or lace 
having been previously used in their stead. The 
manufacture of buttons is not tioned as a separate 
trade till about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tary, when the importation of foreign buttons made 
_ With the needle was prohibited. Svon after this, the 


invention of metal buttons took place, to encourage 
which a penalty of forty shillings was imposed, in 
1690, on every dozen of buttons consisting merely 
of a mold, covered with the same kind of cloth as the 


garment, and the importation of metal buttons was 


prohibited. 
Consumption of Eggs. 

A single firm in London consumes, on an average, 
the whites of two thousand eggs daily, or six hundred 
thousand annually, in the manufacture of albumin- 
ized paper for photographic printing. It is estimated 
that six millions of inchoate fow!s are sacrificed to the 
sun, in this way, in Great Britain. 

Barthquakes. 

M. Alexis Perrey of Dijon, who has for many years 
made a special study of earthquakes, and prepared 
voluminous tables of such as have taken place, comes 
to the conclusion that they are periodical, and thas 
there is a relation between the frequency of earth- 
quakes and the rotation ofthe moon. “ Is this rela- 
tion,” he asks, “one of cause and effect?” and he 
answers the question affirmatively. The moon, he 
argues, attracts the central nucleus of the globe; the 
nucleus is thus drawn towards the moon, and presses 
against the inside of the outer crust of the earth. 
This crust does not yield readily to the pressure; 
sometimes it gives way, and breaks, or, in other 
words, an earthquake occurs; and, seeing that the 
attraction is greatest when the sun and moon are in 
opposition, there will be more earthquakes at the 
syzygies than at the quadratures. And regard being 
had to the earth’s orbital motion, “they are more 
frequent at the winter solstice than at the summer ;” 
that is, when the earth is nearest to thesun. Per- 
haps Mr. Robert Mallet and other natural philoso- 
phers will have something to say upon this theory. 
Zine Paint. 

During the operation of smelting zinc, a large por- 
tion of the metal escapes in the form of vapor, con- 
sisting of finely-divided metallic zinc. This vapor is 
known by the workmen as “zinc fume.” When it 
has cooled, it is deposited as fine dust on every part 
of the smelting works. A continental manufacturer 
has recently proposed to utilize this substance, by 
grinding it with varnish, and applying it to iron, asa 
preservative against rust. The principle of the op- 
eration, it will be seen, is the same as that of galvan- 
izing; but the coating of metallic zinc is applied in 
a different manner. 

Paste Jewels. 

The basis of the paste now used is strass, a sub- 
stance artificially compounded from litharge, white 
sand, anda small quantity of potash. This is the 
brilliant white paste from which diamonds are imi- 
tated. For the colored stones various additions are 
made to the white strass, Thus, for sapphires, oxide 
ofcobalt is added ; for emeralds, th oxides of chrome 
and copper. 
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AN EARNEST MAN. 

An acquaintance relates the following comical scene 
which he witnessed one night out West at a villago 
theatre: 

‘The piece had passed off without interruption, 
until the last scene. The character of Romeo was 
excellently enacted and loudly applauded. The very 
model of the lover was before tho tomb of the Capu- 
lets, gazing upon the motionless form of her who had 
so attracted his soul, and meditating upon commit- 
ting an act which would send his spirit to that undis- 
covered country where he supposed Julict’s had 

gone. Just as he cxclaimed, ‘“ Here’s to my love!” 
and af the same (imo raised the vial which contained 
the poison to his lips, a stalwart young counteyman 
jumped upon the stage, seized him, dashed the vial 
from his hand, crushing it into atoms, and yelling: 

“Yer darned fool! she aint dead! Only been 
takin’ a little sleepin’ medicine. Didn’t yer get the 
parson’s letter?” 

“Sirrah!” growled out the enraged tragedian, 
while the house fairly shook with laughter. 

“Why, yer gal aint dead, I tell yer. The way it 
was, they wanted to make Julia marry that chap 
thar,” pointing at Paris, “‘whoso business you have 
just settled, but I tell you Julia war spunk—she got 
her back up, and vowed she wouldn’t do it, even if 
while she war lying in tho vault the ghost of the 
other feller whom you kilt should dash her brains out 
with the bones of some of her dead cousins. Wal, 
her spunk war up, and she took the stuff the parson 
fixed, so she could play the possum till you got hum. 
That's the way it war,” replied the countryman, 
giving the desperate lover a tremendous poke in 
the ribs with his elbow, and at the same time loosing 
his hol 

“Curses on the fellow!” muttered the raving 
tracedian, as he stalked behind tho scenes. 

“Wal, now,” said the countryman, fronting, the 
audience, ‘if that aint a leetle the dod darned mean- 
est curse I everdid see, Ihope tobe swowed. That’s 
ali the thanks I get for stopping him from pizenin’ 
himself. Hope to be tarnally smashed if ever I go 
to interfere agin when a feller wants to murder him- 
self,” he conti ed, as he clambered back to his seat, 

just in time to prevent his upper story from coming 
in contact with the curtain as it descended. 


COUNTRY COURTING. 

“Get eout you nasty puppy—let me alpne, or I'll 
tell my ma!” cried Sal Smith to her lover, Jake 
Jones, who sat about ten feet from her, pulling dirt 
from the chimney jam. 

aint touchin’ on you, Sal,” respotided Jake, 

“Well, perhaps you don’t mean to, nuther—do 
you?” 


“No, I don’t.” 

“Causo you are too tarnal scary, you long-legzed, 
lantern-jawed, slabsided, pigeon-toed, gangle-kneed 
owl, you haint got a tarnal bit of sense, get along 
home with you.” 

“Now, Sal, Llove you, and you can’t help it, and 
ef you don’tlet me stay and court you, my daddy’ll 
suo yourn for that cow he sold him t’other day. By 
Jingo, he said he’d do it.” 

“Well, look here, Jake, if you want to court me, 
you'd better do it asa white man does that thing— 
not set off thero as though as if I was pizen.” 

“ How on airth is that, Sal?” 

“ Why, side right up hero and hug and kiss me, as 
if you really had some of tho bone and sinner of man 
about you. Do yous’pose a woman’s only made to 
look at, you stupid fool you?” 

“Well,” said Jake, drawing a long breath, “ ff I 
must, I must, for I love you, Sal;” and so Jake com- 
menced sidling up to her like a maple poker going to 
battle. Laying his arm gently upon Sal’s shoulder, 
we heard Sal say: 

“That’s the way to do it, old hoss; that is acting 
like a white man orter.” . 

“O, Jerusalem and pancakes!” exclaimed Jake, 
“if this aint better than any apple sace marm ever 
made, a darned sight. Crack-e-e! buckwheat cakca 
and "lasses aint nowhere ‘long side of you, Sal! 0, 
how I love you!”” Here their lips came together, and 
the report which followed was like pulling a horse's 
hoofs ougef the mire, and on the following Sunday 
they were married. 


+ 


A SMART CHILD. 

We do have some smart children, and here is one 
of them. A religious society worshipping not many 
miles from the residence of the scribe hereof, decided 
te build a new church this season, and the pastcr, 
among others, was chosen to solicit funcs. Hoe cid 
his work very zealously, taking not only the widow's 
but théchild’s mites. Well, holas a classof children 
in the Sabbath school, and one Sunday, not long 
since, while instructing them, he compared himself 
to the Good Shepherd, and then inquired what tho 
latter did with his flock. One bright-eyed little fellow 
promptly feplied, “He shears them!” There was 
some smiling at that answer. 


Lord Norbury accidentally met Counsellor Spear, 
who had recently purchased a horse, and was asked 
by his lordship how heapproved of theanimal. “Not 
at all, my lord,” replied the barrister, “for he trots 
very high, and is very uneasy.” ‘‘ Then,” replied 
the judge, “if you have not yet named him, I would 

“Waivise you to call him Shakepear.” 
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STACE NONSENSE, 

We were speaking to a friend the other Cay, re- 
rpecting the merits of a “ celebrated tragedian,” when 
we had occasion to comment on the rant of the stage 
—the loud mouthing, the outrageous gesture, the 
furious rolling of the eyes, the stride, swords that 
rattle in the hilt, and all the “pomp and cireum- 
stance” of the modern drama. 


Fancy this style carried into real life. On being” 


intgoduced to a lady you would say, throwing your- 
eclf into a splendid attitude: 

“Most gracious madam, on my knees I greet you,” 
impressively placing your right hand upon your 
hecrt. 

To a creditor who would not pay: 

“ Fradulent knave! payest thou me not? By yon- 
der sun that blazes in the zenith, thee will I sue, and 
thou shalt see thy impious name flaming the streets 
on posters huge!” 

At dinner: 

“Now by my soul and all iny highest hopes, those 
beans are royal. Were I Jupiter, beans should grace 
each royal banquet. What ho! waiter, bring hither 
more beans!” 

To your wife: 

“Madam, beware thou dost excite me not; else, 
being too hot with wrath, I do myself some harm. A 
needle here—a button on my shirt—see it instantly 
performed. Do it! Nor leave the'task to me,” 

*To your butcher: 

“Thou ensanguined destroyer of bovines, send me 
some mutton and some beef; and mark you, let it be 
tenderer than love, and sweeter than the bee’s rare 
burden. I would dine to-day.” : 

To a friend: 

“Excuse a rash intrusion on your grace, but hast 
thou in thy box a portion of that plant, ranked by 
the botanist among the genus nicotiana?” or, “ Most 
noble friend, wilt thou partake wjth me some strong 
libation? Thou lookest dull to-day; twill cheer thy 
sinking heart.” 

Reply: “O noble soul! alas, not all the wine of 
Bacchanalian revels could ease the sorrow here!— 
here! (Left arm struck several times.) O, what a 
fool and arrant knave am I, the very sport of fortune.” 

This is scarcely more ridiculous than three-quarters 
of the stage nonsense. 


“SPICED VINEGAR.” 
Tlere isa New Orleans story, told by one who saw 
the parties at the table: 
Last summer, while residing in New Orleans, a 


youth, who stood almost five feet eleven and three . 


quarters in his stockings, who hailed from somewhere 
up tho Wabash, was Invifed by afriend to dine at the 
snme house where I was boarding. This was the 
Tloosier’s first visit away from heme, and he tok) his 
friend, who was in the produce business, and had 
purchased his cargo of corn, as-they took their seats 
at the table, that ho expected he would show him all 
the sights in town, as he wanted to let all the folks 
at hum know about it. The servant brought a plate 
of soup, and observing a gentleman nearly opposite 
put considerable catsup in his dish, our Hoosier 
pointed to a bottle of pepper-sauce and asked his 
neighbor what it was. 

“ Spiced vinegar,” was the reply. 

* Wal, ’spone yer "blige a feller by handin't along.” 

“ Certainly,” was the answer. 


To Hoosier took the bottle and commenced dosing 
into his soup; but as the sauce did not flow very 
freely, he took out the cork, at the samo time observ- 
ing to his friend: 

“ Kinder close folks yer stoppin’ with, to put such 
a plaguy little hole in that to prevent a feller’s takin’ 
much of the stuff, I ’spose it comes high, don’t it?” 

During the time he poured nearly a wine-glass full 
into his soup, and taking bis spoon he dipped it full, 
together with several peppers, and put it into his 
mouth. The next instant he spurted the contents of 
his spoon across the table into a French gentleman's | 
bosom, and bawled out: 

“Water! Water! Snakes and wild cats, give me 
some water! J’m alla fire!” 

“ By gar, sair,” exclaimed the Frenchman in a 
rage, Jumping up from the table, “‘ you have spoiled 
my shirt, my vest, sair. Spoil everything, sair. By 
gar I shall see about this, sair.” 

In the meantime, the Hoosier had seized a pitcher 
containing water, and taken a tremendous draught. 
Setting down the pitcher, he eyed the Frenchman 
for a moment, and then yelled: 

“Dod blast yer old shirt! ’Spose I was goin’ to 
burn my inards out for you or yer shirt?—yer mean 
cuss! Come down to the boat and I'll give you one 
of mine.” 

It was with much difficulty that the Hoosier’s 
friend coukl allay the Frenchman’s rage, and set 
matters straight again. But ever after “Spiced 
Vinegar” was a by-word, and sufficient to set a 
whole table in a roar. 


AN ACTIVE OCCUPATION. 


A Southern gentleman, putting up at the New 
York Hotel, the other day met on Broadway one of 
his former chattels, who, during the war, had taken 
a prolonged furlough for an indefinite period, and 
had not returned to his former residence in the sun- 
ny South. Julfus was all dressed up in snuff-colored 
pents, white vest, blue coat with brass buttons, and 
purple kid gloves, swinging his little cane as grace- 
fully as any other Broadway dandy. 

“ Well, Julius,” said the gentleman, “what are you 
doing up here?” 

“ Well, massa, I lives at de Norf at present, in de 
metropolis of the Norf; I has a position as head man 
at de hotel.” 

“ What are you doing at the hotel—waiter?” 

“ No sah, no waitah; I’ze gota big thing at a hotel 
in Fulton street. In de summer season I bites de 
corn from de cobs for succotash, and in de winter 
time I chews up de cold meat for hash.” 


SMART GIRLS. 

At an examination in one.of our young ladies’ 
seminaries, the other Gag, the Gahatep Was pat to 0 
class of little ones: 

“ Who makes the laws in our government?” 

“ Congress,” was the ready reply. 

“ How is Congress divided?” was the next ques- 
tion, But the little girl to whom it was put failed to 
answer it, Another little girl in the class raised up 
her hand, indicating that she could answer it. 

“ Well,” said the examiner, “ Miss Sallie, what do 
you say the division is?” 

Instantly, with an air of confidence as well es tei 
umph, the answer came: 


“ Civilized, and savage.” 
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LIATERATE PARENT (to John, hes to see his “Take 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


Conxcrrrep Sweti—“ I say, must I~ab, 
TicKET-SELLER—“ Of course you 


take a ticket for a pup, oh?” 
f you mean to ride on our trains.” 


A COMMEN-TATUR. 
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